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PREFACE 


TuIs volume contains two courses of lectures de- 
livered to ministers in Whitefields during last 
winter (October and November 1917, January and 
February 1918). The first course was an endeavour to 
give a restatement of some of the Christian doctrines 
which have challenged attention owing to the distress 
of mind caused by the war, from the distinctive 
standpoint indicated in the first part of the title of 
the volume, The Purpose of God in Christ, and more 
technically in the sub-title of the First Part, A 
Teleological Christocentric Theology. The second 
course sought to present The Christian Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit in its bearing on the life and work 
of. the Christian Church to-day. As the second 
part of the title of the volume, “ And its Fulfilment 
through the Holy Spirit,” indicates, there is a real 
intimate connection between the two subjects, 
justifying the inclusion of both courses of lectures 
in one volume. If the first seems more doctrinal, 
and the second more practical, although in the 
treatment of them the one interest has never been 
dissevered from the other, that makes them only 
the more complementary, as Christian thought and 
vil 
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life should always be blended in indissoluble unity. 
In the Appendix some topics which could only be 
touched on in the lectures have been more fully 
discussed. 

Although the contents of the volume are not a 
mere reproduction of anything previously published, 
yet I have to a small extent made some use of 
material that has appeared in articles in the Sunday 
School Chronicle, the Expositor, the Expository 
Times, and the London Quarterly Review, and to the 
editors of these journals I desire to express my 
gratitude for their ready assent to my making such 
use of these contributions. 

Some topics have been briefly treated in the 
lectures, with which I have dealt much more fully 
elsewhere ; and so I have ventured in footnotes to 
refer the reader to the books in which such further 
discussion can be found. 

As the bearing of both courses of lectures on the 
present situation is very direct, and attention to 
some of the considerations here presented seems 
very urgent, I feel warranted in issuing this volume 
even amid the distractions and difficulties of the 
times ; and my hope and prayer is that to some it 
may prove “a word in season.”’ The sacred sacri- 
fice, to which the dedication turns our hearts, 
enforces the solemn obligation to think truly, and 
live holily, worthily of the love of God in the grace 
of Christ through the fellowship of the Spirit. 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


New COLLEGE, LONDON, 
March 1918. 
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PART I 
THRE PURPOsr (OF .GOD “IN CHRIST 


(A TELEOLOGICAL CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY) 





INTRODUCTION 


(1) Eacu term in the sub-title of this course of 
lectures is significant of its purpose. There is a 
great deal of speculation to-day about the last 
questions which thought can put to itself, as the 
war has disturbed “the even tenor” of the lives 
of many, and has brought them up very sharply 
against realities calling for explanation. Although 
none of the problems which are being faced to-day 
is new, and the Christian Church has confronted 
each before, and offered its solution of it, many 
of these searchers after truth are not turning to it 
for help and guidance. ‘‘ The Light of Asia” seems 
to be a good deal brighter to some persons than “‘ the 
Light of the World.”’ While one particular society 
claims for itself the term theosophy, yet that term 
describes a much wider tendency, 7.e. by human 
speculation to discover the mystery of God. To 
this the Christian Church opposes its theology, by 
which it does not mean its discoveries about God, but 
its interpretation of the revelation God has made of 
Himself. The word Jogos it is true has, in the com- 
pound words used as names for most branches of 
science, the general sense of knowledge; but we may 
recall, when we think of theology, its more distinctive 
meaning as the Reason or the Word of God. Weare 
concerned with God who does not conceal Himself 
and leave to human speculation to wrest from Him 
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His secret, but with God who makes Himself known 
to men. : i 

(2) We recognize that God reveals Himself in 
nature and history regarded as His Creation and 
His Providence, in the reason and the conscience of 
man as the channels of His truth and holiness, in the 
religion of the world as not only man’s appeal to 
Him but also as His approach to man. But this 
recognition of the universal revelation of God does 
not preclude the confession of the unique revelation 
of God in that historical manifestation of which the 
literature is contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

(a) Modern scholarship has given us a conception 
of this literature that brings out its distinctive 
significance and supreme value. In the Old Testa- 
ment we can now trace a progressive revelation of 
God, the promise of which was fulfilled in Christ; 
and in the New Testament we find the revelation 
of God in Christ both in its outward history in 
the evangelical testimony and in its inward experi- 
ence in the apostolic interpretation. Asa result of 
this new method of regarding the Scriptures and 
theology our interpretation of God’s revelation of 
Himself has become Christocentric. 

(0) By this we do not mean that we make the 
evangelical testimony to the Jesus of history our 
exclusive standard of authority, nor yet the apostolic 
interpretation of the Christ of faith. Jesus Christ 
is an inseparable unity, and we do not sever from 
one another what God Himself has so closely joined 
together. We must avoid the one-sidedness of 
making either the Sermon on the Mount or the 
Epistle to the Romans our sole guide in understand- 
ing the revelation of God in Christ Jesus. We must 
not depreciate Paul’s Gospel in comparison with 
the Gospels; but still less must we depreciate the 
Gospels in comparison with Paul’s Gospel. We must 
not attempt to interpret the atoning sacrifice of 
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Christ for man’s salvation, or the saving presence 
of Christ for man’s perfecting apart from the de- 
claration of the Fatherhood of God in the earthly 
life, work, and teaching of the perfect Son of God. 

(c) If we always keep before us this indivisible 
unity of the revelation of God and the redemption 
of man in Christ Jesus, we shall be saved from 
a present danger of Christian theology, to over- 
emphasize some one aspect of the truth congenial 
to the existing conditions and current tendencies. 
Merely to mention an instance now, as we must 
afterwards return to the subject, we shall not in 
preaching about the war go back to the Old Testa- 
ment conception of God, nor even so exalt the 
righteousness of God as to dethrone from its pre- 
eminence in the Christian faith the love of the 
Father. 

(3) The revelation of God in Christ is the reality 
we have to interpret in our theology. As each age 
has its own method of thinking, we must ask our- 
selves whether there is a treatment of the subject 
more appropriate to the intellectual interests of 
to-day than any other. 

(a) We need not hesitate about an answer; 
in science the dominating category is evolution ; 
but evolution can be assumed to be either fortwit- 
ous or directed. The tendency of not a little 
physical science has been towards conceiving 
evolution as fortuitous; but here philosophy, 
which goes deeper into these matters, corrects this 
defect of science. The dominating category for 
philosophy is personality ; and if personality as the 
crown is also the clue to the evolution, then the 
evolution must be conceived as directed, for as 
personality develops it becomes more and more 
self-directive in purposive and not purposeless 
action. Thus a éeleological interpretation of evolu- 
tion is added to a causal explanation of it; the how 
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is supplemented by the why; and process becomes 
more intelligible as progress. While Bacon and 
Descartes rightly protested against substituting 
the conjecture of design for the discovery of cause 
in physical investigations, yet even Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was guided 
thereto by the assumption that there must be 
design in the structure of the body. The teleological 
interpretation should not interfere with, but should 
be complementary to the causal explanation. 

(5) As philosophy is concerned about teleology 
more than causality, so should theology be. Its 
primary question should be: What is God’s purpose in 
the world ? When it has answered that question, it 
can then go on to discuss the nature and the attri- 
butes of God and His relation to the world. Christ 
came to do the will of God; and it was in the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose of God that He made known 
to men what God is. From this standpoint it is 
evident that history becomes the sphere in which 
God most fully reveals Himself, because it is in it 
that God acts in fulfilling His purpose. Co-opera- 
tion in action with God is man’s chief concern ; and 
so the ethical is much more important for theology 
than the metaphysical; and as the corresponding 
types of piety, the evangelical than the mystical 
experience. 


I 
THE LOVE OF GOD IN CHRIST 


(1) THE late Dr. Bruce showed his insight and 
foresight in the title of his book, the Chief End of 
Revelation, and in the answer to the question of the 
title, that the chief end of Revelation is redemption. 
That answer is emphasized by the fact that men 
are sinners, and need to be forgiven and renewed 
before they can begin to fulfil their chief end—“ to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.’’ The 
negative aspect is expressed in Jesus’ saying that 
the Son of Man came to seek and to save that which 
was lost; and the positive by the Epistle to the 
Hebrews in defining the nature of salvation as 
“‘ bringing many sons unto glory.” 

(a) Such a purpose is involved in the description 
of God as Love, and in the name of Father given to 
God. It is God’s purpose to reproduce His own 
perfection, His truth, holiness, and blessedness, in 
mien, so that in likeness to Him they may also have 
fellowship with Him: for there can be intimate 
communion only where there is community of 
interests, resting on affinity of character; what 
term could better express this reproductive divine 
perfection than Fatherhood, resemblance imparted 
that communion may be realized? What else is 
this than love, when properly understood? Love 
is not merely an emotion, and it is an inadequate 
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popular psychology which relates it most closely to 
the heart, the seat of the emotions in common 
speech. Its nature is misrepresented when it is 
treated along with truth and holiness as a co- 
ordinate activity of the feelings as truth is of the 
mind, and holiness of the will. A more adequate 
analysis is this, that blessedness is the ideal of feeling 
as truth of thinking and holiness of willing; and 
that love is the ideal of the relation of persons to one 
another, and involves a concurrent exercise of mind, 
heart, and will. In love there is first of all a judge- 
ment of value, next a sentiment of interest, and lastly 
a purpose of good. 

(6) Jesus in His revelation of God gives due 
place to each of these elements in the love of God. 
As the sheep is of value to the shepherd and the 
coin to the woman, so is every sinner to God. Where 
there is value known there will interest be felt ; so 
there is joy in the presence of God over every sinner 
that repenteth; and may we not infer from the 
positive the negative, grief where the joy is not 
attained >? Where value is known and _ interest 
felt, effort will be made, as by the shepherd and the 
woman (Luke xv. 1-10). This effort does not stop 
short of sacrifice. The Son of Man in seeking that 
He may save the lost, gives His life a ransom for 
many (Matt. xx. 28). As the history of Christian 
theology has repeatedly shown, we must beware in 
explaining the sacrifice lest we conceal the love of 
which it is the final, inevitable, adequate expression. 

(c) If love be so understood, as the self-communi- 
cation .of God’s perfection, not as a good-natured 
feeling which is moral indifference, all antitheses 
between God’s love and righteousness or holiness 
are false, because opposing the whole and the parts. 
If holiness is the volitional as truth is the intel- 
lectual and blessedness the emotional perfection of 
God, it may be sometimes necessary in order to 
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emphasize the ethical character of God’s love that 
we speak of it as holy love, although if we always had 
the conception of love as God’s reproductive perfec- 
tion before us it should not be necessary: but when 
we use this phrase, let us never forget that love is 
the substantive, and holy is the adjective. If we 
distinguish righteousness from holiness, as holiness 
on the defensive, maintaining and asserting itself 
against all that contradicts, challenges, or comes 
into conflict with it, still less should we oppose 
righteousness and love. God preserves His holiness 
_that He may impart it; and surely God’s sharing 
His holiness with others is a wider end than His 
keeping it for Himself. By all means let us em- 
phasize against all sentimental conceptions of God’s 
love that it is holy and righteous; but let us not try 
to correct one error by another. Because God in 
His love imparts, He in His righteousness preserves 
His holiness; and there is no opposition between 
His preservation and His impartation of holiness. 
Rhetoric is here the constant enemy of truth. 

(zd) It seems necessary to dwell upon this matter, 
because in recent days there have been signs of theo- 
logical reaction in respect of the Christian doctrine 
of God. The sentimental conception of God’s love 
as good-nature, as moral indifference, has assuredly 
been discredited by the war. It has taught us that 
in the moral order of the world God doeth “ terrible 
things in righteousness,’ that there is “no peace 
for the wicked,” that “‘ the wages of sin is death.” 
It will be gain if the war teaches those who needed 
this instruction that it is likeness to His own holiness 
that God purposes in His love to impart to men in | 
order that they may enjoy His fellowship. It will 
be loss, however, if it should lead us to fall back on 
the harsher views of God of former times; and to 
emphasize His sovereignty over His Fatherhood, 
His righteousness over His love. Because present 
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events and experiences have thrown into greater 
prominence one aspect of the divine providence, 
His retributive righteousness, we must not allow 
ourselves to see that only, and to withdraw our 
steadfast gaze from the revelation of God in Christ 
as redemptive grace. 

(2) God’s purpose in His love is to make men 
true, holy, blessed with Himself as children with 
their Father. His method in Christ Jesus is redemp- 
tive grace. (a) He offers salvation from sin through 
the channel of His own sacrifice in Christ on condi- 
tion of penitence and faith in man. All that this 
redemptive grace cost God and wins for man must 
afterwards be discussed ; but what at this stage of 
the discussion needs to be insisted on is this, that 
redemptive grace may be refused and resisted, and 
that God cannot and does not coerce repentance 
and faith in man. His redemptive grace is not, 
and by its very nature cannot be omnipotent in the 
sense of compelling men by force to be saved. 

(6) If then, not only the possibility but even the 
actuality of neglecting and even contemning this 
salvation must be recognized, what is the alter- 
native? If God is love, it is not and cannot be 
the moral anarchy, in which man would be left 
unchecked, and unfettered to follow his own ways, 
and do his own works, however evil. Not only for His 
own righteousness’ sake, the vindication of His own 
holiness, but even for the sake of sinful mankind, 
wickedness must be restrained and repressed by God. 
If redemptive grace is resisted, retributive righteousness 
must be experienced. God’s reaction in judge- 
ment through the inevitable physical, moral, and 
social consequences of sin on man’s action in sin is 
intended, and in many cases does actually produce 
a reaction in man in penitence and amendment. 
The most hopeless sin is the unpunished and unre- 
pented sin. The history of mankind gives abundant 
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evidence of such reaction of God in judgement. 
Two mistakes in this connection must, however, 
be most carefully avoided. 

In the first place, retributive righteousness and 
redemptive grace must not be co-ordinated as equally 
manifesting the purpose of God towards man; that 
purpose is fully disclosed only in Christ. Judge- 
ment is God’s strange work, in mercy is His delight. 
The one is the negative restraint, the other is the 
positive constraint in His dealings with men. The 
one is a grief, the other a joy to Him. We do not 
show ourselves partners of God’s righteousness by 
feeling any personal satisfaction in the punishment 
of iniquity, however necessary it may be. We do 
show ourselves sharers in His love if we delight in 
turning the sinner from the error of his way. It 
may be laid on men as a burden they cannot refuse 
to be God’s agents in His retributive righteousness ; 
the conscience of this nation accepted as a duty 
the vindication of international right against the | 
violation of it, in the invasion of Belgium, whatever 
lower motives may have affected some of the 
politicians. In such a duty there can never be any 
pleasure, and in the discharge of it there is the 
constant peril that vindictive feeling lower the 
moral character of the action. The path of right in 
such a historical situation is a very narrow one, and 
it is very easy for a nation to turn aside from it. 
When we read some of the newspapers, or hear some 
of the speeches, can we be quite sure that we have 
kept altogether this narrow path ? 

In the second place, we must ‘be very careful how 
we apply to history this conception of divine judge- 
ment. Piety is often very stupid; and many of the 
most foolish things about God are spoken by the 
godly. God’s judgement is not, as is human 
punishment, externally and arbitrarily related to 
crime. There is no necessary connection between 
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a 40s. fine and a breach of a police regulation ; but 
there is a connection between man’s action and the 
consequences of that action in the moral order of 
the world, or the divine providence. To connect 
the present war with Welsh Disestablishment or 
Home Rule, with our drinking-habits or our Sabbath 
desecration as God’s judgement, is mischievous 
nonsense. There is historical sequence: and we 
can trace the origin of the war to wrong relations 
between the nations of Europe, of which, because 
these relations have not been righted, it is the out- - 
come. Inevitable it was not, because men willed 
that the wrong should continue, and willed that it 
should not be righted in spite of all efforts made to 
right it. It is not desirable to foster national pre- 
judices, or flatter national vanity by here apportion- 
ing praise or blame ; enough for the present purpose 
to show that God’s judgement follows necessarily 
from man’s action. 

(3) Such a view of the war answers a number of 
questions which have been asked most foolishly : 
Why did God send the war? Why does God 
continue the war? When will He stop the war? 
God did not send, does not continue, and will not 
stop the war in the sense in which the words are 
used in such questions as these. God willed the 
judgement on sin in its inevitable consequences of 
misery and suffering and death, but He did not 
will the sin. Men willed the beginning; they will 
the continuance; they will will the conclusion of 
the war. 

(a) An appeal to God’s omnipotence is in this 
connection altogether irrelevant. There are only 
two ways in which God’s omnipotence could end 
the war, if we could even conceive God as so exercis- 
ing His power. First of all, He could prevent the 
physical consequences of human activities by con- 
stant miracle, so that dynamite would not explode, 
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and bullets would not kill those whom they hit. 
Misery, suffering, and death would be avoided; 
but would not man’s moral condition, willing what 
he was impotent to accomplish, become worse than 
it was before? Relieved of all evil consequences 
of sinful willing, sin would be left to fester and to 
breed corruption inwardly; for the consequences of 
their acts bring home to men their character. 
Again, God could stop the war by depriving all the 
human agents in it of their freedom, by making 
persons puppets. Would the extinction of freedom 
not be too high a price to pay for the abolition of 
even all the evil consequences which result from the 
freedom ? 

(0) I have dwelt on this illustration at such length 
‘ because it is a crucial instance of a principle which 
we must now fully consider. God’s action in human 
history must always be congruous with His purpose. 
The solution of the moral problem of sin and its 
consequences by divine omnipotence would be 
absolutely incongruous, as a moral and spiritual end 
must be brought about by moral and spiritual 
means. It is not God’s impotence that is the reason 
for the continuance of sin and its consequent evil 
in the world ; but because God is dealing, as indeed 
by His very perfection He must, with sin in the 
appropriate way, primarily of redemptive grace, 
and secondarily of retributive righteousness. 

(4) We are thus confronted, however, with the 
challenge that the existence of sin and evil in the 
world offers to the Christian revelation of the 
purpose of God. How does love allow sin and evil 
in the world? This problem we must try to face, 
and find such solution for it as we can. 

(a) We must first of all carefully distinguish evil 
as physical pain and evil as moral transgression, as 
God’s relation to the one is different from what it is 
to the other. We.must also distinguish in physical 
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evil what nature inflicts on man, and what man 
brings on himself and his fellows. 

(6) To the problem of physical evil which is not 
the consequence of human action I do not pretend 
to possess a complete solution; but a few con- 
siderations in relief of doubt may be offered. 

(i.) The pain that nature directly inflicts is due 
to the operation of forces, and is in accordance 
with laws in an order of nature which, taken as a 
whole, is beneficent. It is because we pay much 
more attention to our pains than our pleasures that 
the contrary impression sometimes prevails with us. 
The joy rather than the grief of life abounds, so far 
as life depends on nature. 

(ii.) Even the perils and hardships nature inflicts 
have had a beneficent result in the discipline and 
development of manhood in knowledge, skill, 
strength, endurance, heroism. Many so-called 
natural evils might have been avoided had it not 
been for the ignorance, indifference, or indolence 
of man. It may be an expensive, but it is a 
real education man is receiving in his relation to 
nature. 
 (ii.) Suffering evokes human sympathy, and 
need human compassion, and a painless world 
would have been a less loving world than is the 
world in which pain abounds. The treasures of the 
soul are often bought by the sacrifices of the body. 
On the character of the sufferer pain has often a 
cleansing and hallowing influence. The Author of 
salvation was made perfect through His sufferings, 
and His brethren have learned the same lessons in 
the same school. Even death itself has added an 
intensity to human affection, and in bereavement 
the worth of love has been discovered as a promise 
and pledge of immortality. Apart from the hope 
that this life is a discipline and development that 
leads to and fits for a higher life, disease and death 
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would, it must be admitted, remain for the most 
part an unrelieved mystery. 

(c) As has already been pointed out, there is a 
great deal of human misery, suffering, and death 
that man in his sinfulness inflicts on his fellow- 
man. Can we conceive how this could be avoided ? 
If the maleficent consequences of actions could be 
prevented and only the beneficent were experienced, 
how would man distinguish bad and good morally, 
and how would the bad in him be restrained and 
repressed ? If the evil action of one man could 
not affect another, how could the good? The 
human relationships that are the channels of evil 
are no less the channels of good. Even now, when 
man’s moral development is so.far from complete, 
is there not more good than evil in the solidarity 
of the race? When the discipline is accomplished, 
will not vicarious joy so abound as to make men 
forgetful of all the vicarious pain that they have 
endured? — 

(d) That there is pain which is not in any way 
the result of human action ; that all pain does not 
serve the end of discipline and development ; that 
animals also suffer, although probably we in trans- 
ferring to them our sense of pain greatly exaggerate 
the extent of it for them, must be admitted as 
aspects of the problem on which the previous 
considerations appear to have no bearing whatever. 
But it has to be remembered that the world is still 
in the making, and process can only be understood 
when product is known. Can we expect to solve 
for thought a problem that is not yet solved in fact ? 
Do we not see enough meaning and worth in some 
pain to warrant the faith that no pain is altogether 
waste? Do we not. see enough aim in present 
pain to warrant the hope of future good as the 
result of it? If there is no logical demonstration 
that pain is not inconsistent with the love of God, 
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yet there is a. moral and spiritual probability that 
the reconciliation will yet be disclosed to us. _ 

(5) We must turn now to the problem of sin, or 
moral evil. Although in the next lecture the subject 
will be treated more fully, and the modifications of 
the doctrine which our new theological standpoint 
demands will be indicated, we may here assume that 
sin is the abuse of man’s freedom in distrust of and 
disobedience towards God. How God in creating 
man allowed the possibility, how in preserving 
man He endures the actuality, and how in redeeming 
man He will use that actuality in fulfilling His will, 
can be understood only as we keep clearly before 
ourselves what God’s purpose is, and what are the 
conditions of its realization. 

(a) If God wills to bring many sons to glory, to 
make men in His likeness for His fellowship, He must 
create them free to choose, for without freedom 
personal perfection has no meaning. Automata 
cannot be holy; love cannot be offered by puppets. 
Free persons alone can become partakers of God’s 
holy love. If there was to be freedom there had to 
be the possibility of sin. 

(b) If it be objected that God foresaw not only 
the possibility but even the actuality of sin, and 
should therefore have abstained from creating at 
all, the answer must be given: It is an unsolved 
metaphysical problem whether God can or does 
foresee free acts as actual, and not only as possible.t 

But if God foresaw the actuality of sin, and yet 
created, He must as certainly have foreseen that 
He could so deal with the actuality that it would 
be still better to create than to refrain from creating. 
God’s creation of free persons, capable of sinning, 
is proof that God knows Himself able in the end to 
deal with the actuality of sin, not merely in retribu- 
tive righteousness, but even in redemptive grace. 

1 See the Appendix for fuller discussion of this question. 
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(c) The actuality of sin with all its consequences 
in the world appears to us an intolerable evil, and 
we challenge God’s goodness in enduring it because 
we do not know the resources He has for the ending 
of it, all He is even now doing in the restraint of it, 
and the overruling of it for good, and the certainty 
He has of the final issue which is altogether hidden 
from us. A family of God redeemed from sin unto 
participation in the divine likeness and fellowship 
is an object so surpassingly good that God’s per- 
mission of the entrance of sin into and its continu- 
ance in the world seem fully justified. 

(zd) In such a theodicy it must be assumed that 
the race as a whole will finally be redeemed. The 
view that the majority of mankind goes to hell and 
only the minority to heaven leaves us with a problem 
which is entirely insoluble. We may not be war- 
ranted in affirming that every soul shall be saved, 
as we must not assume that even God can use any 
other means than grace accepted by faith for 
salvation ;+ but we are justified in insisting that 
God’s love can be maintained only as we can hold 
the confident expectation that the final good will 
be so immeasurably great that even we who have 
passed through the struggle and known the anguish 
will know that God’s ways are true, right, and 
loving. ( 

(e) If it be objected that the cost to man of this 
divine experiment has been too high, may we not 
answer: Wait for the palm before you complain of 
the dust and sweat of the race? Nay, more, in 
Christ’s sacrifice we have the token that God Himself 
pays the highest price ; He is not unkind in letting 
us share with Him the travail by which the Kingdom 
comes. 

(6) If these considerations relieve the difficulty 
of the problem sufficiently to warrant the venture 
1 See Lecture V. 

Cc 
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of faith which the evidence of the grace of God in 
Christ Jesus evokes, then we are not driven to fall 
back on a solution which has found some acceptance 
in recent days, that the God of grace is not the 
ultimate reality and the final power in the world. 
John S. Mill, confronted with the problem of evil, 
came to the conclusion that since God allows evil 
He must not be almighty to prevent what as loving 
He cannot desire. Mr. Wells, in his book, God the 
Invisible King, assumes that beyond and above the 
God whom we know, who pities and helps, there 
must be a hidden Being, responsible for the evil, 
in contending against which the God we know is 
our partner. A correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette advocated a similar solution, an abandon- 
ment of the attribute omnipotence for God. In 
reference to such views three things must be said, 
that they are not new, nor true, nor even helpful for 
faith, but hurtful to it. 

(a) Dualism in manifold forms has prevailed in 
human thought. Persian Dualism is the most 
considerable historical influence of this kind. In 
Gnosticism the Christian Church was confronted 
with it, and decisively rejected it in the first article 
of the Apostle’s Creed, “‘ I believe in God the Father 
Almighty.” The war may have forced the problem 
on the attention of many hitherto indifferent to it, 
but the problem is as old as human life, and the 
attempts at its solution as human thought. This 
latest solution is not new; and the Christian Church 
to-day can no more come to terms with it than did 
the Church of old. 

(b) Much of the difficulty is due to the false sense 
given to the term omnipotence: it does not mean 
that God can and ought to be expected to do all 
that we may conceive it possible and desirable for 
Him to do; but it does mean that God can do what 
He knows to be possible for Him to do, or thinks 
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it desirable that He should do. He is not limited 
by any inscrutable fate or immeasurable force 
beyond and above Himself. He is determined by 
His own perfection of truth, blessedness, holiness, 
and love. If God Himself is not an indefinite 
possibility but a determinate actuality, His nature, 
and not something outside of Him, fixes the limits 
of His purpose and action. Can we by searching 
find out God? Is it not immodest for us to affirm 
that because God does not do what we think He 
ought to do, He must be hindered from doing it ? 
Is it not more modest for us to believe that God does 
not do all we desire, not because He cannot, but 
because He will not; that His action is determined - 
not by our imperfection but by His perfection ?? 
We may, if we will, indulge in imaginings of a world 
without sin and evil, and ask why God could not 
and did not fulfil His purpose in some other way 
than that He has chosen? We gain nothing by 
such folly and conceit. Better far for us modestly 
to try and discover whether God’s purpose as we 
know it gives sufficient evidence of grace to warrant 
the venture of faith, so as to render the mystery 
that still remains tolerable. Now we see as in a 
glass darkly ; now we know only in part. 

(c) To the solution which is neither new nor true, 
there is a practical objection. If there be any 
fate or force superior to God, we have no adequate 
assurance that the limited God who pities and 
helps us will be able to carry us through to the end. 
What religion has always sought, and cannot rest 
until it finds, is the ultimate cause, the essential 
reality, the final purpose of the Universe, of which 
man is part, and yet aspires to be something more 
than only a part. A perhaps or perchance cannot 
for it take the place of Verily, verily. It must rest 


1 The question of God’s self-limitation is dealt with in the 
Appendix. 
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on certainty and not on conjecture. The eternal 
God must be its refuge, and underneath must be the 
everlasting arms: it must affirm its belief in God 
the Father Almighty. 

(7) If love, despite the challenge of the con- 
ception by evil and sin, is the nature of God, and 
explains the purpose of God in Christ, two questions 
regarding God’s love remain to be answered. What 
is the historical object of that love? What is 
involved in the eternal nature of God’s love ? 
(a) Ritschl has, despite his aversion to metaphysics, 
worked out a speculative theory of the Kingdom 
of God as the object of the love of God.t So far 
we have here not made use of the conception, but 
have been content to speak of mankind as loved by 
God. Recent scholarship does not warrant this 
dogmatic use of the idea. Jesus was not primarily 
thinking of an earthly society to be evolved by 
men, but of a heavenly order to be established by 
God. In the New Testament the conception is 
generally eschatological rather than ethical. We 
may conceive the Christian good as social without 
attaching it necessarily to this term; and it has, 
therefore, been avoided in this discussion. If love 
is the activity of personality as social, as related to 
others, if God’s love reproduces itself in man, then 
necessarily and inevitably God’s love constitutes 
mankind into a society. God’s loved children 
cannot but be loving members of one family; the 
divine fatherhood has its counterpart and issue 
in the human brotherhood. But in thus asserting 
the social result of God’s love we must not allow 
ourselves to obscure the truth so emphasized by Jesus, 
that God’s love is an individualizing love, that each 
soul is precious in God’s sight, that the Christian 
society is constituted by individuals each of whom 
has received God’s grace by faith. A religious 

1 See my book, The Ritschlian Theology, pp. 253-255. 
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collectivism no less than a religious individualism 
must be avoided. God is not concerned merely 
about founding a Christian society; He is also 
concerned about saving individual believers; and 
the worth of the society must depend on the quality 
of the believers constituting it. Dr. M‘Iver, in 
his book, Community: A Sociological Study, offers 
a contribution to thought, valuable for theology. 
Social development depends on concurrent individu- 
alization and socialization; as the personality 
becomes more individual it also becomes more 
social, and the society is most advanced in .which 
its members most fully realize themselves. God 
loves each man as well as, and in order to love, 
mankind as a whole. 

(0) But if mankind has been created, what was 
the object of the love of God before creation? Of 
all speculative constructions of the Trinity, the 
psychological analogy of the Father as the loving, 
the Son as the loved, and the Spirit as the love 
has most attraction for Christian thought as most 
congruous with the Christian revelation. God has 
revealed Himself in history as Father, Son, and 
_ Spirit: if God’s revelation be not a concealment 
but an unfolding of His nature, then the economic 
trinity, the dispensation in historical actuality, pre- 
supposes a like essential trinity, the constitution of 
eternal reality. For this speculative construction 
the New Testament offers support. Paul speaks of 
Christ as the Son of God’s love, the object as well as 
the channel of it to men, and love as the life in the 
Spirit of God. Of this we can be sure, whether our 
thought can or cannot adequately express our 
belief, that God eternally is as He _ historically 
reveals Himself to us—love; and that through the 
redemptive revelation of Father, Son, and Holy 


1 See Appendix for a fuller discussion of this interesting and 
important book. 
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Spirit we are made partakers of the divine nature, 
the divine perfection being reproduced in us, so 
that at last we may be brought into so complete 
a communion with God that He shall be all in all.t 


1 See the last lecture for a discussion of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


II 
MAN’S NEED OF CHRIST 


(rt) CHRISTIAN theology would be relieved of many 
difficulties if it recognized that its business is not 
to expound and defend, under the pretentious title 
of Biblical Anthropology, every statement in. the 
Bible made about man, but to interpret the revela- 
tion of God in Christ, and so to view man wholly 
and solely in that light. The concern of Christian 
theology with man is that he needs redemption, 
and his sinfulness must be conceived and estimated 
in relation to that need. With man human science 
is concerned: anthropology deals with him as he 
is in savage conditions, and often assumes that 
from these it can infer his primitive state; psycho- 
logy deals with the nature and development of 
mind in him; ethics deals with the moral quality 
of his acts and the moral nature which these acts 
presuppose. All of these have something to say 
to us about man’s sinfulness. While Christian 
theology should welcome all the light that these 
sciences can throw on the subject, its conception 
of sin is not to be determined by them exclusively ; 
it has its own distinctive contribution to make. 
On the one hand, then, we must get rid of a great 
deal about man that has been included in the 
Christian doctrine on the ground that it is taught 
_in Scripture, because we now know that much of 
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that teaching is no necessary part of the divine 
revelation but reproduces simply current belief 
and opinion. On the other, we must use with dis- 
crimination what any science can offer us, for, be 
it remembered, science considers man as he is in 
the world as it is, and not as man is for God and 
may become in God. 

(a) The story of the Fall we now regard as a 
Semitic myth, which in its Hebrew setting has 
been purified and elevated, but which, nevertheless, 
does not account for the origin of sin in the human 
race. However great is its historic interest, it has 
for us no dogmatic authority. Even if Paul uses 
the story in illustration of the thesis of the univer- 
sality of sin and death on the one hand, and of grace 
and life on the other, his doctrine of sin, in so far as 
it is the necessary basis of his religious experience 
and the theology in which he interprets it, does not 
depend upon that story. We may find ourselves 
in substantial agreement with Paul’s Gospel without 
sharing with him the belief in the story of the Fall 
as historical narrative. The modern exposition of 
Paul’s writings has proved that the Augustinian 
and Calvinistic doctrines of original sin and total 
depravity are not derived from him but from other 
foreign sources. It is only an inference from an 
ambiguous statement that he teaches an inherited 
corruption of nature as a result of Adam’s fall, 
although it is not improbable that in his mind there 
was some connection between the individual bondage 
to the flesh and the entrance of sin as a universal 
power into the world through Adam’s transgression. 
He expressly states that sin is not imputed where 
there is no law, and so exempts from the guilt of 
Adam’s sin the generations between him and Moses, 
although he includes all mankind in the common 
doom of death. We may set aside these later 
developments of doctrine without coming into 
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conflict with Paul’s Gospel of redemption in 
Christ. 

(6) Dr. Tennant, who has made it his task to 
oppose and disprove this doctrine, and who in his 
exegetical and historical endeavour has been suc- 
cessful, offers instead of it a doctrine of sin on ‘the 
basis of biology, psychology, and ethics. It will 
be necessary for us to examine whether this basis 
affords him as solid a foundation for the Christian 
doctrine as he assumes that it does, and whether 
the structure that he himself rears upon it is spacious 
enough to contain all that is distinctive of the 
teaching of the Christian revelation. We might at 
once proceed to examine his theory, so as in criti- 
cizing his views to construct the doctrine which a 
Teleological Christocentric Theology yields us, had 
not an attempt been made in recent days to revive 
the older doctrine. “ 

(2) Soon after this war broke out a deservedly 
popular preacher used German “ frightfulness”’ as 
an evidence of the doctrines of original sin and 
total depravity. (a) What is not in dispute is man’s 
universal sinfulness and the awful wrongs and crimes 
which men inflict on one another. It is this particular 
theory alone that is challenged, because it is a less 
adequate explanation of the facts than that which 
is gradually taking its place in Christian thought 
which keeps abreast of modern knowledge. Assuredly 
the shallow and facile optimism which rebuked the 
Christian Church for reminding the modern man 
who did not worry about his sins that he needed 
redemption from sin, has been thoroughly dis- 
credited by the horrors, cruelties, and infamies that 
we have been witnessing. The assumption some- 
times made that man’s moral progress involves 
such a transformation of man’s moral nature that 


1 The titles of his books are: The Ovigin of Sin, The Fall and 
Original Sin, The Concept of Sin. 
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the animal appetites and savage passions are already 
left behind has been disproved, and it has been 
shown that moral progress, by means of larger ideals 
and loftier motives, can and does hold in check 
these lower elements of his nature but does not 
eradicate them, so that when the ordinary restraints 
are removed, and false moral ideas even afford a 
sanction, they will again break bounds, This 
recrudescence of the animal and the savage is the 
more horrible as it is a deliberate and determined 
challenge of man’s moral progress. Lust and 
cruelty are the reversion of civilized and cultured 
man to the lower type, which human progress had 
left behind. That wickedness can command so 
great material resources, so wide scientific know- 
ledge, and developed technical skill makes it by so 
much the more dangerous and disastrous, as it can 
inflict miseries and sufferings such as no savage 
could. A greater shame and a deeper guilt falls 
on the civilized and cultured man who wills lust 
and cruelty, and uses the means which modern 
progress puts at his disposal for these ends, not in 
an uncontrollable outburst of his passions, but as 
a policy which his imperialist ambition and mili- 
tarist theory justify. That human nature is capable 
of such devilish wickedness is assuredly a sobering 
thought ; but let us not pander to our own national 
pride and prejudice by the assumption that it is 
only German human nature that is so bad and that 
British human nature is different. Let us look a 
little more closely at the facts to see what they do 
actually teach us about human sinfulness. 

(0) It is said, and with some justification from 
history, that brutality has been characteristic of 
the Prussian for generations, and that the other 
German peoples have at last also become so Prussian- 
ized as to share this brutality. But if the second 
fact is explicable by historical causes, is not the first 
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fact to be explained in the same way? The German 
babe is not born more brutal than the British babe, 
only it is born into an environment in which brutality 
is not repressed but encouraged. The militarism 
of Germany, due not to German human nature as 
distinguished from any other race, but to the histori- 
cal development, the geographical position, the 
political ambitions of Germany since in 1870 it 
became an Empire, has fostered and developed this 
brutality. Doubtless during this, as in previous 
wars, natural passion has broken bounds; but the 
lust and cruelty which mark German frightfulness 
are means used by this militarism for its own ends. 
This militarism has involved such a rigorous dis- 
cipline of even the mind and morals of the nation 
that even the natural passions become obedient 
tools of national policy. It is false theory that is 
exploiting these lower elements of human nature. 
Not a natural heredity but a social environment, 
dominated by imperialist ambition and militarist 
theory, explains the wickedness of the German in 
this war. This is the devil in this tragedy of human 
sin, and we had better ask ourselves if this devil 
confines his energies entirely to one country. While 
the purpose and mood of the nation as a whole has 
been good, there are tendencies among us also to 
an imperialism and militarism, of which the con-. 
demnation is writ large in devastated Belgium, 
Poland, and Serbia. 

(c) Even in this awful calamity we must preserve 
our sense of proportion. We must be on our guard 
against ‘“‘ panic ’’ thinking and a consequent reaction 
in theology. If the war has shown of how great 
wickedness human nature is capable, it has no less 
shown the glory that is in our dust. Unselfishness, 
cheerfulness, courage, endurance, self-sacrifice have 
been displayed as well as lust and cruelty exposed, 
and we must not assign all the vices to the one side 
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and claim all the virtues for the other. Not only 
the fighters abroad but the toilers at home have 
been “splendid.” In framing our theology we 
should look at all the facts. Human nature can 
scale lofty heights as well as sink to low depths. 

(a) So far from the war having disproved, it has 
afforded further testimony of man’s moral progress. 
Hypocrisy is the homage which sin pays to virtue, 
and most significant are the excuses that Germany 
has put forward for her actions, to justify them at 
home and abroad. Its rulers cannot openly avow 
a policy of aggression, but must pretend that the 
war is one of defence against aggressors. In the 
German Junker that policy stands “naked and 
unashamed”’; but German diplomacy must seek 
for this and that fig-leaf to cover the nakedness. 
The condemnation of German frightfulness by 
neutrals, even those who have not directly suffered 
from it, and the growing sympathy of the world 
with the cause of the Allies are evidence that the 
false theory which is responsible for the wickedness 
of Germany in this war is a moral anachronism. 
The world in its moral development has outgrown 
such selfish, shameless, and ruthless nationalism. 
Whether all politicians are honest in all their pro- 
fessions it might be welt not too closely to inquire, 
but the proposals that are being made in regard to 
a League of Nations show a widespread determina- 
tion that moral progress shall not again be arrested 
but by all possible means advanced. Human nature 
has shown itself capable both of good and evil; the 
true theory to foster and encourage the good no less 
confronts the false theory that has stimulated the 
bad. Such a crucial instance as the war has offered 
us deserves the close study we have given it if our 
doctrine is to be based on the sure foundation of 
reality. 

(3) What contribution to our doctrine may we 
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gather from this special scrutiny? (a) In the 
jirst place, we may recognize that man inherits from 
his animal ancestry appetites and passions which 
are the raw material out of which human wickedness 
is made. That man has consciousness, reason, 
conscience, and will affects the character of this 
inheritance. Uncontrolled in him these appetites 
and passions become more lawless than in the brute, 
where instincts set some bounds to them. The 
higher elements of man’s nature just mentioned, 
however, can gain, and in most men have gained, 
the control of the lower, to such a degree in civilized 
and cultured man that the assumption already 
mentioned was possible, that the higher had per- 
manently conquered the lower. Without now in- 
volving ourselves in the dispute between Spencer 
and Weismann regarding the inheritance of acquired 
characters, we may affirm as probable that human 
nature as such has not undergone any very radical 
transformation, so as to eliminate these lower 
elements and to establish these higher elements 
permanently. We must not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that the force of the one may be some- 
what weakened and the authority of the other may 
be in some degree strengthened in the course of 
human development ; for it is by no means certain 
that environment cannot so modify organism that 
the changes effected will be transmitted to the 
offspring, and that such variability may not be 
greater in man’s mental and moral than in his physi- 
cal inheritance. Yet, allowing that moral gains 
or losses of the race may be transmitted by physical 
heredity, the conclusion remains that the human 
nature inherited has not fundamentally altered. 
The possibilities of the animal and savage remain in 
the civilized and cultured man. 

(0) If this be so, it may be asked: How has 
there been moral progress, as there has been? The 
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British child: grows up different morally from the 
child in Central Africa; the standard of morality 
in Great Britain is unlike the standard in New 
Guinea. In the individual development the lower 
elements may be and are brought into subjection 
to the higher, not uniformly in all men, in a few 
men in an exceptional measure. These moral gains 
are not deposited in the human nature transmitted 
so much, if at all, as in the human society around 
in its beliefs, customs, standards, principles, ideals. 
Human development depends more on environment 
than on heredity, on nurture than on nature. It is 
thus that one generation gets as its own the moral 
ains of another. In the teaching and training 
of the child the lower elements are repressed and 
the higher elements developed. This environment 
affects the development even before it becomes 
conscious and voluntary in the child; grace may 
be influencing the growth of the child before he is 
capable of the exercise of faith. Children do re- 
semble their parents morally ; about the fact there 
is no doubt ; but there may be difference about the 
explanation of it. We cannot be certain whether 
_ it is due to inherited nature or to effective nurture, 
to physical as contrasted with what has been called 
social heredity. There is physical heredity in respect 
of certain racial poisons, such as alcoholism and 
syphilis, and diseases, such as imbecility and insanity. 
It is not improbable that Dr. Tennant errs in not 
allowing at all for physical heredity as a factor for 
good or evil in moral development; in affirming 
as confidently as he does that the evil desires and 
impulses of the child are entirely natural, whereas, 
if not their existence, yet their dominance may 
be due to an evil inheritance; and in assuming 
that the process of gaining the mastery over them 
by conscience and will must start afresh in each 
child, whereas the moral victories of the parents 
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may have brought such reinforcement to the higher 
elements that the struggle may not be against so 
great odds, or, to use his own metaphor, the moral 
handicap in the race may be less than it is in others 
not so happy in their parentage! Even if physical 
heredity does count for something, we must admit 
that social heredity counts for more. This is a 
more hopeful view, as it is easier to improve nurture 
than to alter nature; the one process is under 
conscious voluntary social control as the other is 
not in anything like the same degree. 

(c) What is of primary importance for moral 
progress, then, is the moral environment in which 
the moral development takes place. Ideas and 
ideals rule the world of man. A false idea will 
repress the good elements of human nature and 
will stimulate the bad. A true ideal will develop 
the good possibilities and prevent the bad ever 
becoming an actuality. There is, we may add, an 
élan vital, as Bergson calls it, an impulse to progress 
morally in the soul of man, so that the moral bondage 
of the past may be broken and the moral progress 
of the future be fulfilled. Man has liberty and he 
can transcend heredity and environment; and yet 
a good environment gives this liberty its full oppor- 
tunity, and a bad hampers, if it does not even destroy 
it. The older doctrine of sin put the emphasis 
in the wrong place altogether. 

(d) This newer view is a moral gain. How can 
moral responsibility be maintained if man is born 
so enslaved to sin that there is no deliverance for 
him? If he is altogether impotent morally he is 
neither to be praised nor blamed for what he is. 
An absolute liberty the facts of life forbid our 
affirming. The better a man is, the more conscious 


1 See his contribution to the volume entitled The Child 
and Religion, edited by Thomas Stevens, on ‘“‘ The Child and Sin,” 


PP. 154-184. 
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is he that his achievements always fall short of his 
aspirations. The more faithfully and zealously he 
uses his freedom to become good, the more does 
he discover his own insufficiency to be what he 
himself wants to be. His moral reach always 
exceeds his moral grasp. What his conscience 
apprehends his character fails to attain. Why? 
Not because God has sent man on a forlorn hope, 
but because man’s liberty cannot reach its full 
measure apart from the life in God. It is God’s 
purpose that man should find his sufficiency in God’s 
sufficiency, in nothing lower or less. God has made 
man for Himself, and not only is man’s heart restless 
till it finds its rest in God, but his will fails of victory 
till he is made more than conqueror in Christ Jesus 
the Lord. Man’s moral responsibility to use to the 
utmost for good the measure of freedom he possesses 
passes into his religious responsibility to use God’s 
grace in faith, so that his freedom may in God attain 
its full stature. Man needs redemption, and it is 
from the standpoint of this need that we must look 
at his sin. 

(4) Because he does not do this, Dr. Tennant 
fails to give us an adequately Christian conception 
of sin.t_ His method is wrong: he thinks that the 
ethical estimate must be determinative, whereas 
for Christian theology there is an estimate involved 
in the Gospel of the grace of God. This is a matter 
of so great importance that it must be carefully 
discussed. What do we mean by sin and guilt ? 
(a) When we confine ourselves to the ethical 
estimate, then we make the human conscience the 
standard. Sin is the voluntary transgression of 
the law of which the actor is himself conscious ; and 
the measure of the transgression is the distance 

1 See his book, The Concept of Sin. The criticism that follows 


is not directed against Dr. Tennant’s views in particular, but 
against the adequacy of an ethical estimate. 
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between the moral demand and the action con- 
demned as wrong. It would result, therefore, that 
the lower a man’s moral standard the less likely 
is his conduct to fall short of it, and the less of a 
sinner he will be; and the higher his standard the 
greater will the measure of his sinfulness be. It is 
true that standard does affect action and action 
standard, so that this inference needs qualification. 
If a man chooses to guide his conduct by a lower 
standard than the highest he knows, the preference 
for the lower standard is itself sin, and thus he 
cannot by such a subterfuge escape moral judgement. 
The worse a man becomes the lower his standard 
becomes also, till at last his. principles sink to the 
level of his practice. If a man’s own conscience 
were the only measure of his sin, the worse the man 
became the less sinful he would be, till at last, when 
his degradation was complete, we should not be 
entitled to call him a sinner at all. Is there not 
some defect in a theory from which such conse- 
quences can be drawn ? ; 
(6) Again, what should be a man’s guilt? If we 
still adhere to this subjective point of view, then his 
guilt is the degree of blameworthiness, evil desert, 
just liability to punishment that he assigns to him- 
self. The less moral sensitiveness he has the less 
guilt will he impute to himself. But his conduct 
will have consequences for himself and others which 
will be measured, not by his judgement on himself, 
but by the nature of his offence. His subjective 
judgement of himself and the objective penalty that 
falls on him will in no way correspond. Is not this 
a contradiction that should make us doubtful of 
the adequacy of,this point of view ? 
(c) There is a practical application of this ethical 
estimate of sin that has proved most injurious to the 
interests of Christian religion. It is said, for in- 
stance, that every man will be judged according to 
D 
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the light that he has, and if he has walked according 
to his light, he is safe, he will get to heaven ; the 
cannibal who has eaten his enemies because it is 
according to his conscience to make their strength 
or courage his own by such a method of appropria- 


- tion will inherit the same blessedness as the mission- 


ary who has been one of the victims of his peculiar 
conscience. Unless death works a moral and 
spiritual miracle in him, there will be some incon- 
gruity between himself and his future surroundings. 
This is a reductio ad absurdum, but a legitimate 
refutation of a shallow, easy theory which has 
sometimes weakeried the impulse of foreign missions. 
Evidently we have here got on to the wrong tack. 
(5) We must retrace our steps to get on the right 
path. (a) Dr. Tennant distinguishes the psychical 
and the psychological standpoints.!. The first is that 
of the experient, the second that of the observer ; 
what a man thinks of his own action will seldom 
correspond with what another thinks of it. A 
criminal whose moral nature has deteriorated will 
think much less of the heinousness of his crime than 
does the law. His own standard of right or wrong 
may determine the degree of his blameworthiness, 
but that will not determine the penalty which is 
visited on his offence. Surely in the relation of man 
and God it is not man’s own estimate of his conduct 
which can be decisive; it must be God’s. God, who 
is the searcher of hearts, knows by what standard 
the man is guided, and will justly reckon his personal 
blameworthiness. But the purpose of God towards 
that.man for his redemption is not merely to raise 
him to the level of his own standard, but also to 
raise his standard to the level of God’s own per- 
fection. It is not enough for God that men should 
walk according to their light ; He seeks to increase 
their light until it shines clearly as His own. Not the 
1 See The Concept of Sin, pp. 211-215. 
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subjective standpoint of man’s own judgement of 
himself, but the objective standpoint of God’s 
knowledge of him is that from which we must 
estimate man’s need of redemption. 

(0) Sin is a distinctively religious term, and 
brings man’s moral conduct and character into his 
relation to God. It is not measured adequately 
by what man wants that relation to be, but by what 
God wills that it should become. Sin is a falling 
“short of the glory of God”’ ; it is failure to attain 
the likeness to and fellowship with God which the 
love of God desires for man. The thoroughly 
moral man, who is forgetful and neglectful of God, 
who has no room for God in his mind, or heart, or 
life, who conforms to human standards of goodness, 
but has no aspiration for the divine standard of 
perfection, is a sinner no less, and it may be even 
more than the man whose weakness betrays him 
into many a fall, and who nevertheless, conscious 
of his need, tries by faith to grasp the sustaining 
grace of God. The severest condemnation of Jesus 
fell, not on tax-gatherers and harlots, but on scribes 
and Pharisees, because they judged themselves by 
themselves, and were satisfied with themselves, and 
so felt no need of the grace of God, for which those 
very outcasts of Jewish society had a welcome. 
We are not concerned, then, with sin causally, but 
teleologically. The origin of sin in the race and the 
individual has no importance for the Christian 
estimate of sin. What alone signifies is the attitude 
of the sinner towards the ¢elos, or end, which is God’s 
purpose in Christ for him. Distrust of God’s love 
as severing from God’s saving grace is a more griev- 
ous and disastrous sin than disobedience of God’s 
law, if that disobedience be not with a high hand, 
a conscious repudiation of God’s authority. Dis- 
tance from God’s likeness and consequent severance 
from God’s fellowship are the measure of sin. 
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(c) The conception of guilt must correspond 
with the conception of sin. In the legal or ethical 
view the guilt should strictly correspond with the 
personal blameworthiness, although men in judgement 
of one another, and the law in dealing with offences, 
is compelled to apply a more objective standard of 
judgement in determining to what penalty the 
offender has become liable. In the religious view 
a man’s guilt is determined by his sin, and that by 
his relation to God. There are physical, social, 
individual consequences of sin, according to the order 
of the world and society, which fall on the offender 
against any of God’s laws; that penalty is always 
proportioned to offence in man’s judgement can 
hardly be maintained, and God’s appointment may 
not be determined solely by the measure of blame- 
worthiness, but by wider interests of His purpose 
of love for mankind ; not in any of the consequences, 
however, does guilt find its full expression in the 
Christian view. It is the total effect of the man’s 
sin in his relation to God, his knowledge of God, 
trust in God, communion with God, that is the 
measure of his guilt before God. All mankind is 
thus sinful and guilty before God, not in the measure 
in which each man’s own conscience condemns him, or 
men in their moral standards judge one another, 
but in the measure in which mankind falls short of 
the glory of God, is regardless of, and will not sub- 
mit itself to the purpose of God to make His children 
perfect as Himself. 

(4) From this conclusion it is evident how large 
and: lofty is the task that is entrusted to the Christian 
Church in so far as it can serve as the agent of God’s 
purpose. (i.) Judgement must begin at the house of 
God. The members of the Church of God are called 
to be saints, the disciples of Jesus are to be perfect 
as their Heavenly Father is. How base is the con- 
tent of many believers and even Churches! It is 
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an infinite ideal, and there can never be satisfaction 
with any present measure of its realization. ‘‘ What- 
soever is not of faith is sin.” To lose the sense of 
need and constant need of redemption by Christ is 
to fall back from the standing of the child of God 
into sin. (ii.) This judgement must be applied to 
the men and women outside of the Church. ' The 
excellent, virtuous, and gracious men and women 
who measure themselves only by human standards, 
who know nothing of the broken and contrite heart, 
who it may be even despise the Christian salvation 
as needed by those whom they call sinners but not 
as needed by themselves, may be, and ought to be, 
when they deserve it, the objects of our ethical 
admiration, but should also be the objects of our 
evangelical solicitude as they need it. For they are 
still living in sin in the measure in which they do not 
submit themselves to God’s purpose of grace. (iii.) 
The “sinners”? in the common moral judgement 
are not in a more hopeless condition than the respect- 
able. If Jesus’ judgement was true and right—and 
who shall challenge it >—their condition is even more 
hopeful, they may be won by grace. Why has the 
Church failed where Christ succeeded? Is it 
because it has failed to understand both sin and 
grace aright? (iv.) The heathen are not to be left 
for God’s judgement according to their light. It 
is God’s purpose in Christ that they become par- 
takers of the same good as we ourselves. In a sub- 
sequent lecture I shall deal with the problem of 
future destiny ; but meanwhile let this truth be 
insisted on that their need of redemption is to be 
measured by their sin and guilt as determined from 
the Christian standpoint; and that need is the 
claim they have on the Christian Church for the 
Gospel. 


Ly 
THE WORK OF CHRIST 


(1) THE phrase “the work of Christ” is often 
used in a very narrow sense for the atoning death of 
Christ ; but it is here used for the entire activity 
of the Son of God pre-existent, incarnate, humbled 
in death, exalted by the Resurrection, now living 
and reigning. In the sacramentarian type of theo- 
logy it is the Incarnation, the assumption of human 
nature by the Son of God which is emphasized ; in 
the evangelical type all the stress is sometimes laid 
on the Crucifixion. Against such one-sidedness 
we must be on our guard. It is the person that 
gives significance to the work, and in the work the 
person expresses his value. Because Christ was 
the Son of God has His death atoning efficacy. He 
would not have shown Himself the perfect Son had 
He not been obedient even unto death. The ethical 
type of Christianity again is content for the most 
part with fixing attention on the moral teaching 
and example; but surely that disclosure of what 
man’ ought to be can bring despair only, apart from 
the saving grace of Christ as imparted in His death 
and rising again. Without the teaching and ex- 
ample, however, the saved would not know the 
perfection to which it is their salvation to be con- 
formed. The mystical type of Christianity seeks 
immediate contact and intimate communion with 
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God in the ever-living Lord; but surely the value 
of the soul’s intercourse depends on what God is, and 
what He is making of man, and such revelation and 
redemption has its focus in the Cross. Yet the end 
of salvation is just such fellowship with God. Un- 
told injury has been done to Christian truth by the 
antithetical habit of thought, the severance of what 
God has joined together, the opposition of what in 
the Christian character and experience can and 
ought to be harmonized. The synthetical habit 
of mind is what the theologian ought to cultivate 
if he is to do justice to the manifold wisdom of God ; 
and this is what will at least be attempted here. 

(2) Anselm in his Cur Deus Homo exercised his 
ingenuity, and to a modern reader even sometimes 
displayed his folly, in the argument by which he 
sought to prove that it was fitting that the Son of 
God, and not the Father or the Spirit, should become 
incarnate.1 Without following in his footsteps, we 
may point out that the conception of God as Son 
makes the fact of the Incarnation more intelligible 
and credible. 

(a) God is personal and man is personal; God is 
communicative, man receptive personality; there 
is such affinity of nature between God and man, 
and God is in His perfection so complementary to 
man in his imperfection that the personal unity of 
God and man is not inconceivable, although it may 
be unimaginable? The Lutheran affirmed fimitum 
capax infiniti, and so deified the humanity of Jesus 
as to lose its reality. The Reformed affirmed finitum 
non capax infiniti, and so severed the humanity 
and the divinity of Jesus.* Rejecting the Reformed 
position, and adding to the Lutheran infimtum capax 
jiniti, we preserve both the divinity and the humanity 


1 Book ii. chap. ix. , 1a 
2 See The Christian Certainty amid the Modern Perplexity, i. x. 
3 See Bruce’s The Humiliation of Christ, Lect. III. 
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in the unity of the person. God can limit Himself 
to the measure of perfect manhood, and man can rise 
to the height of receiving God progressively in the 
measure of his development, until the communica- 
tion is as complete as the grace of God desires and 
the faith of man demands. 

(6) God as absolute, infinite, eternal, transcendent 
is for Christian thought the Father; God as so 
limiting Himself as to reveal and communicate 
Himself to man is the Son. In the Son is the move- 
ment of God out of His absoluteness, infinity, 
eternity, and transcendence into relativity, finitude, 
temporality, and immanence in nature and history ; 
and that movement has its culmination in the 
historical personality of Jesus the Christ, our Lord. 
The problem of Creation and Incarnation is one, and 
the problem of Incarnation, so far from increasing, 
relieves the difficulty of the problem of Creation. 
If our thought can relate the immanence of God in 
nature and history to His transcendence at all, it 
surely can, and even more easily, relate an imman- 
ence that is a more adequate expression and exercise 
of God than this is to that transcendence. If I may 
venture on an illustration of so great asubject. The 
masterpiece of the great artist is more easily related 
to his genius than any of his inferior works. It is 
more intelligible that God is in Christ than that He 
is in the world or man at all. Surely the movement 
having begun it is more credible that it should be 
brought to a conclusion worthy of its source. If we 
use the more Christian conception of God as love, 
it is most fitting that the forthgoing of God in love 
should end in a perfectly loving personality. 

(c) Theologians have often been far more con- 
cerned to prove that Christ was divine than to show 
what His divinity was; and yet for us the second 
inquiry 1s more important than the first. To prove 
the that we may start with a false conception of God, 
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and pour the evidence of Christ’s divinity into its 
moulds ; and this is just what theology has too often 

‘ done. To show the what we must go to the historical 
records, and setting aside our preconceptions allow 
the facts to form our idea of God. Christ lived in 
dependence on, confidence in, submission to God. 
The Fourth Gospel, which is most advanced in its 
Christology, is most explicit in presenting this aspect 
of the divinity of Christ. What term more appro- 
priate for His relation to God than Son, and for 
God’s relation to Him than Father? It is true that 
in Him God is revealed as Father, and that in Him 
we.can be redeemed as sons; but in Him that rela- 
tion was original, in us it is mediated by Him; in 
‘Him it was perfect at each stage of His personal 
development, in us it is progressively, and often 
how slowly and uncertainly, being realized. That 
is more than sufficient reason why we should not 
claim divinity for ourselves and assign it to Him, 
and why we should not talk of a difference of degree 
but a difference of kind. Heredity, environment, 
genius, all these factors of human personality do not 
account for His pre-eminence: He alone knows His 
own secret, for the Father alone knows the Son, 
and the Son the Father, and He alone can make the 
Father known. In Him the invisible God has His 
image, and to men who cannot see God, the Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father makes Him known. 
Is this poetry rather than prose? Our language 
regarding such reality must be symbol rather than 
definition. 

(d) We have not strayed into bypaths of meta- 
physics from the highway of our purpose to interpret 
the revelation of God’s purpose in the work of Christ, 
for in what has just been said we have been showing 
how God as love shows and gives Himself to man 
that man may grow in the likeness and gain the 
fellowship of God. To lift man to Himself God 
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must stoop so, as to become one with man. His 
truth must be brought into immediate contact with 
human thought; His love must impart itself 
intimately to the human heart ; His holiness must 
directly influence the human will ; His grace must 
offer itself without any hindrance of misunderstand- 
ing or distrust to human faith. The work Christ did 
could be done only by the Incarnate Son of God. 

(3) If we apply to Christ’s work the term medza- 
tion, we must understand that it is a mediation 
that unites and that does not sever God and man. 
If Paul in one passage describes Him as the Mediator 
between God and men (1 Tim. ii. 5), he in another 
place (Gal. iii. 20) denies that in the Gospel there 
is the mediation of which the Jews made boast in 
regard to the law. Christ does not come between 
God and man, but in the perfect unity of His person, 
experience, character, action, and passion He 
presents God Himself to man and man himself to 
God. No other in human history has been for God 
and man so immediate a mediation, so intimate a 
communion, so perfect a unity; hence His is a 
mediatorial sovereignty. God is Father, but sove- 
reign Father, and man is son, but subject son; and 
Christ presents to God the subject sonship and to 
man the sovereign Fatherhood. In Him, as so 
representing God to man, there is the author of man’s 
creation and re-creation, and so the authority for 
the created and re-created life. In grace His sove- 
reignty is exercised, and in faith man’s subjection 
to Him is offered. It is only as He thus completely 
gives God to man, and as man in Him completely 
gives himself to God, that the purpose of God’s love 
can through Him be perfectly accomplished towards 
men. The place which He assigns to Himself in 
His Gospel of the Father is mediatorial sovereignty, 
and yet that the mediation may be real the sove- 
reignty must be real. He asserts this sovereignty 
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in His invitation and commands, ‘“‘ Come to Me, 
Follow Me, Learn of Me, Take My yoke, Confess Me.” 
He confesses His subjection in describing Himself as 
the true and living way to the Father, as confessing 
man before the Father, as receiving all things from 
the Father. Meek and lowly in heart, He yet makes 
claims on men such as no other religious teacher 
or master has ever made; and His claims have been 
allowed by men freely, gladly, thankfully. Each 
of the founded religions assigns to its founder a 
unique place of authority; but in no religion does 
the founder hold the sovereignty that Christ holds. 
And it is of the very nature of His religion that it 
should be so, for to assign less than this sovereignty 
to Him would be to discredit the significance of the 
revelation of God in Him, and to debase the value 
of the redemption of man by Him. 

(4) This mediatorial sovereignty must, however, 
be conceived by us not as an office, as the theologians 
of the past described it, but as a vocation, as modern 
theologians dot Is this a distinction with no 
difference? If we look closely at the matter we 
shall find that it is not. An office is external to a 
man; a vocation is intrinsically his. Only a part 
of the total personality may be expressed in an 
office ; a vocation calls for the exercise of the whole 
personality. When Charles I. is described as a 
good man but a bad king, this externality of an 
office is recognized. When Browning declares : 


‘‘God be thanked, the meanest of His creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides ; one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her!” 


he recognizes that a man’s work in the world may 
conceal rather than reveal what is most sacred in 
his personality, although we may doubt whether 
in every relationship of marriage that sacredness is 


1 See The Ritschlian Theology, pp. 271-277. 
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revealed. When a man realizes his vocation he in 
it also realizes‘ his personality. As much as the 
personality of Jesus transcends the common human 
personality, so does the inseparable unity of what 
He was and what He did. He gave Himself without 
reserve or limitation in His work, and His work as 
communicating God’s perfection in love to man was 
such that He had to give Himself entirely in it. 
When some theologians write about the claims 
Christ made for Himself, they leave the impression 
of a self-assertive personality. If we remember, 
however, that the revelation of God and the re- 
demption of man was a vocation to be fulfilled by 
the uttermost giving of Himself, that impression is 
corrected. He did not take the honour unto Himself, 
but was called of God, and so He did not glorify 
Himself, but was glorified of God only as God was 
glorified in Him (see Heb. v. 4,5 ; John xiii. 31, 32). 
He had to endure an experience, He had to achieve 
a Character, He had to complete a sacrifice before 
He could fulfil a vocation. This distinction between 
vocation and office, then, is one of the greatest 
importance for Christian theology. 

(5) The older theologians spoke of a threefold 
office: prophet, priest, and king. They co-ordin- 
ated the functions; they made them successive 
rather than simultaneous. In the earthly ministry 
the prophet, in the sacrifice the priest, in the exalta- 
tion the king discharges his office. It is one of the 
merits of Ritschl that he has criticized this repre- 
sentation and offered a more satisfactory conception 
to us. 

(a2) As has already been indicated, sovereignty 
as mediator of God is the distinctive function of 
Christ ; and it is a function no less exercised in His 
humiliation than in His exaltation. He was sove- 
reign of Himself in all His temptations and trials; ~ 
He was sovereign over sin in that He was. “holy, 
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harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners ” ; He was 
sovereign over the world in neither seeking its smile 
nor shunning its frown, unalarmed by the pain it 
threatened and unallured by the pleasure it offered ; 
He was sovereign in His teaching, example, and 
influence over all souls receptive for and responsive 
to God’s truth and grace; He was sovereign in 
suffering and sorrow, and even death itself, in that 
His faith did not fail, but He clave unto God to the 
uttermost unto the end. The sovereignty He now 
exercises in the Church and is winning in the world 
is not as Risen and Living Lord alone, but as Man 
of Sorrows, Son of Man, Victor over death. Without 
His humiliation His exaltation would lack its dis- 
tinctive moral and spiritual greatness. 

(b) Priesthood and Prophethood are not to be 
co-ordinated with the Kingship, but rather regarded 
as the two aspects of it. As prophet He is sovereign 
in revealing God to man; as priest He is sovereign 
in redeeming man to God; and if, as has been 
shown, His sovereignty is mediatorial, bringing 
God and man together, it is evident that the sove- 
reignty would lack content without priesthood and 
prophethood, and that the absolute value of His 
revelation on the one hand and the perfect efficacy 
of His redemption on the other hand are indicated 
in His sovereignty. 

(c) Neither do prophethood and priesthood follow 
one another in time, nor cease with His humiliation. 
The twofold movement of God to man and man to 
God is constant and continuous; and we should fall 
back on the externality of the conception of His 
work as office if we thought of prophethood and 
priesthood as alternating parts and not as essential 
activities of His unchanging personality, ‘‘ the same 
yesterday and to-day, yea and for ever.”’ 

(6) Of the prophethood not so much need be 
said as of the priesthood, as this aspect of His 
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sovereignty finds general recognition and is less 
challenged by’ doubt or even denial. To avoid 
some misunderstandings, a few considerations re- 
garding it must, however, be offered. (a) He 
reveals God’s Fatherhood not merely in giving God 
the name of Father. Max Miiller made much of 
the fact that the unity of the Aryan race was 
shown in the equivalence of the names, Dyaush-pita, 
Zedvs rarip, and Jupiter, Heaven Father in three of 
its branches.t It was not only what Christ said 
about God’s care, bounty, and grace that made 
men sure of God as Father. He taught the Father- 
hood in living the Sonship. Men saw the perfect 
Son, and in Him saw the reflection of the perfect 
Father. Not only is Christ’s word pledged to, but 
His very life is staked on God’s perfect Fatherhood. 
If God is not the Father, He deceived Himself as 
well as men. It is not a doctrine of God, ‘but an 
experience of God and a consequent character as 
man that He gives us. 

(b) Accordingly, we must not look to Christ’s 
revelation of God for what it was never intended to 
convey, the whole range and reach of God’s know- 
ledge and power in nature and in history ; for Christ 
was neither omniscient nor omnipotent, and He did 
not claim to be ; and omniscience and omnipotence 
would have made impossible just that experience 
and character in which through His Sonship God’s 
Fatherhood is revealed. He shows us what sort 
of sons we are to be and what kind of a Father we 
have in God; and to this personal relationship divine 
omniscience and omnipotence are irrelevant. His 
wisdom in all that relates to God and man and their 
mutual relations, and His power in the miracles that 
He wrought do not show absolute but dependent 
and submissive divinity. He did not teach history, 
science, or philosophy ; He did not solve all problems 

1 The Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 216. 
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of thought or answer all questions of knowledge ; 
He revealed God to men as Father. 

(c) Yet this revelation must be focal for the 
thought and life of man. It is what alone can give 
intelligible unity, moral harmony, and _ spiritual 
adequacy to the soul of man. It is what man with 
all the searching of his mind, yearning of his heart, 
or striving of his will cannot attain for himself, 
and so must secure solely and wholly as the gift of 
God. 

(7) Turning now to the priesthood of Jesus, we 
must first of all disabuse our minds of our Protestant 
prejudice against priesthood, as though this were 
an antiquated representation of the vocation of 
Christ, a superstitious view which in our enlighten- 
ment we should leave behind us. In all religions 
priesthood and its almost constant function of 
sacrifice have had a place. The significance of 
Harnack’s statement that sacrifice ceased to be 
offered by those ‘who believed the Gospel of the 
atoning death of Christ must not escape us,! even 
although we do not dare to force the meaning and 
worth of the sacrifice of Jesus into the moulds of 
belief that the institution of sacrifice in the religions 
of the world may offer to us. These animal offerings 
do not make Christ’s death intelligible and credible, 
but His sacrifice invests all other sacrifices with any 
interest or suggestiveness that they can possess 
for us.2. They are the human cry to which it is the 
divine answer. Probably the best approach to the 
subject for us is not Paul’s legal doctrine or even 
his mystical experience, but the tvansvaluation of 

riesthood and sacrifice which we find in Hebrews. 

(a) Priesthood and sacrifice, as these had existed 
in the Levitical system, are thoroughly discredited 
as adequate and efficacious for man’s’ relation to 


1 Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 99. ary: 
2 See The Christian Certainty amid the Modern Perplexity, i. v. 
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God, in the criticism to which, from the moral and 
religious standpoint, the writer subjects these 
institutions. We must not forget that this criticism 
is already found in the Old Testament. The prophets 
generally denounced offerings as a substitute for 
righteousness ; character and not sacrifice is what 
God wants. With more insight the psalmist declared 
that there is a sacrifice that is acceptable unto God, 
even the broken and the contrite heart (Ps. li.). 
With still more penetrating vision one prophet saw 
in the vicarious suffering of the righteous servant of 
Yahveh (Isa. liii.) the necessary condition of the 
forgiveness and deliverance of the sinful people. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews lays all the 
stress on the personality of Christ as Priest, because 
only in the experience and character lie the adequacy 
and the efficacy of His sacrifice. No other New 
Testament writing connects so closely His work and 
Himself. 

(6) To bring God and man into absolute unity in 
respect of the sin that divides them, it was necessary 
that the Mediator should be absolutely one with 
man on the one hand in respect of what sin is and 
all that it brings with it, and on the other one with 
God in all that God judges and purposes regarding 
it. The one self-identification we may perhaps 
best express by the word sympathy, so keen a suffer- 
ing with man, as to become a common sorrow. 
He had a complete human experience of temptation, 
trial, sorrow, suffering, and death itself that He 
might be made one with His brethren. In all points 
tempted like as we are, compassed with infirmity, 
in all things made like unto His brethren, even 
tasting death for every man, He was made perfect 
in His sympathy with men through His sufferings. 
As in v. 7 (“ Who in the days of His flesh,{having 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save 
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Him from [marg. out of] death’’) the writer is 
evidently alluding to the agony in Gethsemane and 
the desolation of the Cross, we may use the historical 
narratives to make more explicit his statements. 
What Jesus feared in Gethsemane was not death 
as an outward event, but as an inward experience, 
as involving the desolation of soul through which 
He passed on Calvary. It was a godly fear in the 
Son of God to dread alone in death the interruption 
of His filial fellowship with God. How was such 
an experience possible? Psychology enables us to 
make it intelligible and credible. In His love for 
man He felt so utterly the shame, sorrow, and curse 
of human sin, not as resting on a race which He was 
observing, but as His very own because He belonged 
to it, that, absorbed in this consciousness, the sense 
of God’s Fatherhood toward Himself was for the 
moment lost. His mind was not so confused as to 
think Himself sinful and guilty, but it was possessed 
by the sense of man’s sinfulness and guilt, not as 
another’s, but as His own in His self-identification 
with the race. He so confronted death as the 
penalty of human sin in this consciousness of God’s 
distance from Him that He tasted death for every 
man. He identified Himself with the race so as to 
experience to the uttermost all the consequences of 
its sin. 

(c) In this experience, “‘ though He was a Son, 
yet learned He obedience by the things which He 
suffered’? (Heb. v. 8). This does not mean that, 
disobedient, He was brought by His sufferings at 
last to learn how to obey, but that He learned in 
His desolation on the Cross how absolute is the 
demand for obedience that God may and does make. 
The surrender of what was the most precious privi- 
lege of His filial relationship to God was the crucial 
test of His filial obedience unto God. We may return 


1 See Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, xx. 
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again to the story of Gethsemane to make explicit 
the writer’s meaning. If Matthew’s record is to 
be trusted, and there is no adequate ground for 
doubting it, Jesus at first prayed that if it were 
possible the cup might be taken away; and then 
when it became certain to Him that it could not, 
He prayed that He might be able to drink it (Matt. 
xxvl. 36-46). He did not at first recognize all that 
obedience involved; but when He récognized, He 
set about to realize. His death was an act of perfect 
sympathy with man and perfect obedience to God. 
He was the perfect Brother and the perfect Son in 
His sacrifice. 

(d) His death has thus an immeasurable moral 
and religious value. We may, with J. M‘Leod Camp- 
bell, call it a perfect confession of human sin, “a 
perfect Amen in humanity to the judgement of God 
on the sin of man,” having “all the elements of a 
perfect contrition and repentance, excepting the 
personal consciousness of sin.” We must also 
regard it as a perfect submission to the moral order, 
which expresses God’s perfection in the world, in 
which sin is joined to such consequences as Jesus 
in His dying experienced. This second statement 
may seem to require justification. There is abun- 
dant evidence that Jesus had present to His mind 
throughout His ministry, and most of all we may 
infer when death drew near, the prophetic picture of 
the Suffering Servant, and that He thought of His 
sacrifice as it is there depicted.2 It was vicarious 
suffering for man required and imposed by God as 
the necessary condition of man’s salvation. Could 
He have meant less when He spoke of giving His 
life a ransom for many (Matt. xx. 28), or as the 
sacrifice of the New Covenant of forgiveness of sins 
(Matt. xxvi. 28)? So much at least the experience 


1 On the Nature of the Atonement, p. 138. 
2 Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, pp. 119-120. 
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and character of Christ must lead us to find in His 
death. Over against the sin of man and all its 
consequences there can be placed, not merely as a 
moral equivalent, a just sufficient moral compensa- 
tion, the sorrow and suffering of God as man with 
and for man. We can hardly mean less than this 
when we speak of the fact of the Atonement, which 
as Christians we believe, as apart from the theory 
of the Atonement, about which the theologians may 
differ. Otherwise it seems to me we empty our 
Christian faith of its most significant and valuable 
content. 

(8) As far as I am concerned, however, I cannot 
stop here, but must go on with Paul to attempt a 
rationale of the fact to try and answer the question, 
Why was this sacrifice necessary for our salvation ? 

(a) I begin with Paul’s mystical experience as 
typical. Man is fully saved only as the Crucifixion 
and Resurrection of Christ are reproduced in moral 
and spiritual counterpart in him, that is, in dying 
unto sin and living unto God. There must be, to 
use Jesus’ own equivalents, the repentance which 
separates from sin and the faith that unites to God. 
Is that separation from sin complete unless it is 
wholly determined by that union to God? Man 
fully repents only as he judges sin as God does. 
He must think, feel, will regarding sin as God does, 
if he is to live a common life with God as son with 
Father. In order that repentance and faith may be 
complete, there must be a manifestation of the love 
of God both in forgiving and in judging sin. If Jesus 
did not apprehend and did not submit to His death 
as such divine judgement on sin, He has not given us 
the complete revelation of God as Father. But it 
has just been shown that He did so apprehend it 
and so submit toit. For man’s faith and repentance 
this manifestation of God’s judgement on sin was 
necessary. - This, however, it may be said, is only 
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the subjective view of the Atonement, the influence 
of Christ’s death on man. Granted that it is; but 
not only is this true in itself, but it is the proper 
way of our approach to the truth, the objective 
view, or the relation of the death of Christ to 
God. 

(6) The contrast, so often made, between the 
subjective and objective view ignores what should 
be fundamental in all our thinking upon this subject 
—the moral affinity between God and man without 
which there could not be the spiritual communion 
which it is the work of Christ to constitute. It is 
necessary for man to condemn sin in his repentance 
because it is necessary to God’s own perfection that 
He should condemn sin in the consequences, not so 
much the outward as the inward, which He assigns 
to it. If God is indifferent to sin, so should man 
be, unless he is to be morally the superior of God: 
if it is right for man to be indignant with sin, so is 
God’s wrath a necessity to Him, unless He is morally 
less sensitive than man. We cannot conceive a 
God worthy of our moral homage and submission 
who does not judge sin. Can we assume this as 
the first step towards the objective view of the 
atonement ? If we cannot, further argument is 
futile. 

(c) That judgement is constant and inevitable ; 
as soon as sin entered into the world, God’s holy 
love as righteousness reacted against it in the 
consequences attached to sin. There is a moral 
order in the world which expresses the moral per- 
fection of God in this reaction of His righteousness 
as judgement on sin. If there is no such order, 
then man’s conscience cares more for goodness than 
God does. Whatever death may be as a physical 
event, the conscience of man invests it as a moral 
experience with the character of a judgement on 
sin, or at least as introducing man into the realm 
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where sin is judged. Is man’s conscience all astray 
in this respect ?+ Has death only physical effect, 
not moral or spiritual? 2 As far as we can infer . 
the mind of Jesus from the record of His passion, it 
was not a merely physical event for Him. Had He 
more or less of the mind of God in this judgement 
than we can have? In submitting to God’s will 
in His death He maintained and approved the moral 
order of the world, and so as representing God to 
man He pronounced God’s judgement, necessary to 
God’s own moral perfection, upon sin. The supreme 
revelation of God to man was in this regard not a 
breach with, but a fulfilment of the previous revela- 
tion in that moral order. Grace did not set aside 
judgement ; love did not repudiate law ; forgiveness 
came in the sacrifice in which God Himself in Christ 
took upon His own heart the moral order which 
conjoins sin and penalty. 

(d@) Had forgiveness come without judgement, 
it would not only have misled man morally, as he 
would have conceived God as morally neutral in 
the conflict with evil, but it would have misrepre- 
sented God, for inseparable from holy love. is its 
righteousness, its reaction against sin. What magni- 
fies the grace that forgives is that the judgement 
falls not on the forgiven man, although in his peni- 
tence he seeks to enter into closer fellowship with 
God in His judgement, but falls on the forgiving 
God Himself. In God eternally there is the pain 
of the reaction of holy love on sin, and this eternal 


1 Is Shakespeare only repeating a common superstition in 
Hamlet’s soliloquy (Act iii. Sc. 1) ? 
“The dread of something after death, 
‘The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all.” 


2 See Lecture V. for a further discussion of this subject. 
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reality has found its final and adequate historical 
expression in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Till 
then history was without God’s moral immanence in 
completeness ;1 since then that moral immanence 
has attained finality. In this unity of forgiveness 
and judgement God’s holy love in its righteousness 
has become the supreme moral reality of the world, 
destined yet to find its full efficacy in the life of 
mankind. 

(9) Whether the statement of the doctrine just 
given be satisfactory or not, I am convinced that 
the world around is prepared for and would welcome 
an exposition of the Christian faith in regard to the 
Cross. 

(a) In the present conflict many of the com- 
batants think of themselves as fighting, and are 
ready even, if need be, to die for the vindication of 
violated righteousness in the relation of nations to 
one another. If ever human action needed the 
sanction and support of the belief in a moral order 
of God in the world, in which there is judgement on 
iniquity, it is at the present time. Unless we are 
altogether wrong in fighting at all, as the pacifists 
maintain, we must believe that our God, who is also 
rich and delights in mercy, may be constrained to 
do terrible things in His righteousness, and may lay 
on men the painful task of serving as His agents in 
asserting His moral law, even in penalties on the 
transgressor. 

(6) This vindication of violated righteousness 
may require sacrifice—the sacrifice not only of 
treasure, but of what is still more precious, the lives 
of men, men in the fulness of their life. If there be 


1 As Paul argues in Romans iii. 25, God’s righteousness had 
to be revealed in Christ propitiatory, because God in His for- 
bearance had passed over the sins done aforetime. He had not 
punished them as they deserved, nor had He forgiven them in 
such a way as to satisfy the conscience of man. 
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no significance and value for God and man in sacri- 
fice, how is the glory departed from the lives sur- 
rendered for God and man! 

(c) The phrase vicarious sacrifice, suffering with 
and for others that their good may be assured, has 
ceased to be a theological fiction for many who, 
when they met it in a theory of the Atonement, did 
not shrink from so regarding it. The belief in it has 
become one of the most gracious consolations of 
stricken hearts. The nation thinks of its dead sons 
as having given their lives for the safety and pro- 
gress of the race; and grief is less bitter, and hope 
for them is brighter, by reason of this belief. 

(zd) We are thus moving into a region of reality, 
in which the Cross of Christ is central, focussing the 
scattered gleams of light on the dark mysteries of 
the striving against sin even unto blood in human 
experience, and bringing them to the full radiance 
of the sacrifice of God for the salvation of man. 
Other Christian doctrines are being challenged, but 
this is being confirmed by the agony and desolation 
of the world to-day. 


IV 
THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 


(1) THE purpose of God in Christ is the race of 
man redeemed from sin unto likeness to and fellowship 
with Himself, the family of God on earth. (a) Jesus 
taught the infinite value of every human soul as 
the object of the personal affection and solicitude 
of God. God’s love is directed, not towards an 
abstractive humanity, but to the concrete reality 
of individual men. We must, therefore, avoid a 
collectivism of theological thought, for which it 
matters not to God whether He saves all men, so 
long as He saves mankind. On the other hand, as 
God’s is universal love, those whom He loves are, 
when they receive and respond to it, at once brought 
into a universal relationship. Loved individually, 
men are not loved separately from their fellow-men, 
but in their manifold relations of family, nation, and 
race to others. Accordingly we must not any less 
avoid the individualism of theological thought, 
which has often characterized evangelical Protestant- 
ism and especially Nonconformity. The sinner is 
saved from sin unto God in a community of the 
saved, called to be saints. (b) This community is 
not merely metaphorically a body, as Paul de- 
scribes it, but supernaturally a moral and religious 
unity, for it is the kowmdnia, community of the 
Holy Spirit. The love of God through the grace of 
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the Lord Jesus Christ issues in the community of 
the Holy Ghost. The movement of God from His 
transcendence into immanence for self-revelation 
and self-communication in the Son is continued in 
the Spirit, an immanence still more inward, not in 
history only, but in experience. We need not now 
try to distinguish the fellowship with the living 
Christ, which for Paul was so close that he could 
think of himself as crucified and risen with Christ 
from the indwelling and inworking of the Holy 
Spirit, since Paul sometimes fails to maintain the 
distinction he at other times recognizes. What here 
and now must be emphasized is the truth, that God’s 
purpose in the world is being fulfilled, not primarily 
in the separate conversion of individual sinners, 
but in the continuous witness, worship, and work 
in the world of the community of the Holy Ghost. 
(2) It is this divine inspiration of the Christian 
society with which we are concerned, and not its 
human organization. As regards the former it is 
one, as regards the latter it is divided ; and this isa 
contradiction which injuriously affects its position, 
testimony, and influence in the world, and so pre- 
vents its inspiration finding its full effect. Not 
uniformity of organization is the urgent necessity, 
but such unity as the world can recognize as 
expressing and exercising its common life in the 
Spirit of God. Uniformity of doctrine is impossible, 
for the minds of men are differently constituted ; 
but such unity of witness of the Gospel there should 
be as will bring all men to faith in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. Uniformity of worship is impos- 
sible ; for the soul of man must be free to express 
its devotion freely without compulsion in respect of 
forms. But the two sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper—as having the authority of the 
Head of the Church—should be made prominent as 
1 See Part II. Lecture IV., and Appendix, Note IV. 
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the symbols and seals of the grace of God in the 
unity of the cleansing and renewal, nourishment and 
revival of the soul which Christ in His Spirit offers to 
men. Uniformity of work there cannot be, as there 
are diversities of gifts in the Church no less than 
diversities of needs in the world which the Church 
serves; but unity of purpose, excluding competi- 
tion, controversy, and conflict, and requiring co- 
operation wherever and whenever practicable, there 
must be if the Church is not to be like the house 
divided against itself that cannot stand. All 
unions of denominations akin to one another, all 
conferences on Faith and Order of those most 
divided now upon these matters, all hopes and 
endeavours for the reunion of Christendom are com- 
mendable and necessary for the fulfilment of the 
purpose of God in Christ Jesus. 

(3) The Church is in the world not merely for its 
own benefit, but as God’s agency for the salvation 
of the race. Hence its primary duty is not only 
edification, the development of the Christian life 
in its own membership, but also evangelization, the 
bringing of the Gospel to bear effectively on all men 
in home or foreign mission work. Limits of space, 
and the need of dealing more fully with urgent 
questions of the present hour, forbid the treatment 
of this subject here, but two considerations bearing 
upon it must now be offered. (a) The war has made 
more evident than ever how much Christendom 
needs to be Christianized, how far Christianity is a 
name rather than a reality in the lives of men and 
women professing to be Christians, how far such 
religion as there is needs to be moralized, and such 
morality as there is needs to be _ spiritualized. 
(b) The war among Christian nations has brought a 
reproach on the Christian name in the heathen 
world which must be removed by presenting Christ 
Himself apart from all the misrepresentations of 
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Him in Christendom, so that He shall make His own 
appeal to the reason, conscience, and spirit of man- 
kind ; if the world is not won for Christ, we may 
witness a war of races more terrible than the present 
war of nations is. The tasks laid upon the Christian 
Church in these respects will tax all its resources 
even as the community of the Holy Spirit to the 
uttermost ; and unless its spiritual vitality and 
moral vigour are renewed beyond the measure of our 
hopes and prayers, it will never be sufficient for 
these things. Yet sufficiency is awaiting it in God. 

(4) If it is to face the future with any con- 
fidence, if it is to confront the world with any 
authority, the Church of Christ must meet the 
challenge that is cast down to it by many of the most 
thoughtful and earnest men and women to-day. 
It is said that Christianity has been discredited by 
the outbreak of this war among Christian nations : 
if it were what it professes to be war would have 
been impossible. Now that the war is upon the 
world, the pacifists declare that the Church is making 
its failure to stop the war more complete in the 
sanction and support which the Churches are giving 
to the nations at war. It is not the Church as a 
human institution alone that is thus discredited ; 
it is the divine revelation of which the Church is the 
agent on earth. In meeting this challenge we must 
keep the two questions apart. How far has the 
Church failed, and how far is that failure a proof 
that its ideal for man is impracticable ? Addressing 
ourselves very briefly to the first question in order 
that we may deal much more fully with the second 
as more important, a few considerations, if not in 
arrest, at least in qualification of judgement may be 
offered. 

(a) It has been said that Christendom has not 
been adequately Christianized, and therefore the 
failure of Christendom is not necessarily the proof 
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that Christianity is impracticable, nor even that the 
Christian Church has altogether failed in its efforts to 
commend Christianity in the world. Inso far as the 
Christian Churches approve in the policy and action 
of the nations what is contrary to the purpose of 
God in Christ, they must confess failure. It must be 
admitted that some of the Churches have become too 
nationalized, and have allowed patriotism to corrupt 
piety and morals, and have identified the interests 
of their own country with the interests of the King- 
dom of God. If to us the Churches in Germany 
appear conspicuous examples of this failure, we 
should not neglect the closer scrutiny of ourselves 
to discover whether the same defect, if in lesser 
degree, is not in us also. 

(0) The Christian ideal can be realized only by 
saved and regenerated men, and it is not proved 
impracticable because the unsaved and unregenerate 
do not practise it. In so far as the Christian 
Church has by ignorance, indifference, or inactivity 
failed to win men for Christ, it is to be blamed ; and 
who can say that it has done all that it could for 
the redemption of the world from sin ? 

(c) We must, however, not cast all the blame 
upon the Church, if Christendom is not altogether 
Christian; for as God does not and cannot use His 
omnipotence to save, so its appeals may be refused 
and its efforts may be resisted. Can it be said that 
the Church’s service of God can be measured by its 
success? Must we not allow for sin’s opposition ? 

(4) We may even raise the question, whether 
God’s method in history, not less than nature, is 
generally evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 
May we not be showing impatience with God when 
we demand so quick results from such efforts of the 
Christian Church as in all honesty we must recognize 
that it has made ? 

(e) Lastly here we must be careful not to blame 
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the Church for what may be our misunderstanding 
of the Christian ideal and the method of its realiza- 
tion in history. Most of the pacifist criticism I 
hold to be due to this cause. We must then try to 
discover what the Christian ideal is, and how it can 
be actualized in the world. 

(5) At the outset let it be emphasized that it is 
an ideal to be realized, and an ideal that is more 
clearly recognized as it is more fully realized, and 
not a code of laws to be literally obeyed. Its con- 
tents are permanent and universal principles to be 
applied temporally and locally as actual conditions 
may demand, and not detailed precepts and par- 
ticular practices to be everywhere and always’ 
observed. For this view several reasons can be given. 

(a) Paul’s contention that the Christian is not 
under law but under grace, that faith in Christ 
delivers not only from the Mosaic law but from 
law as an external authority, that the Christian life 
shows not the works of the law but the fruits of the 
Spirit, has been ignored and neglected in the Church, 
and it is constantly sinking back into legalism. It 
is constantly trying to fetter the freedom of the 
Spirit in belief by a creed, in worship by a ritual, in 
action by acode. There are principles essential and 
inherent in the very relation to God constituted by 
grace, so that whatsoever is not of faith in God’s 
grace is, for the Christian, sin; but these principles 
are few, simple, and wide ; and in their application 
the Christian must depend on the enlightenment 
and guidance of the Spirit of God, who is not with- 
held from those who in sincerity of purpose pray 
for His gifts. : 

(b) The teaching of Jesus Himself even cannot 
be regarded as in all its details identical with 
the Christian ideal. He lived at a definite time 
in a particular place, with disciples to be warned 
against their peculiar dangers, and to be taught 
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their distinctive duties. The permanent and 
universal principles are in His teaching; it is 
throughout an application of them; but as was 
inevitable, if His disciples were not to be dreamers 
but doers, these principles are presented in forms 
of application that are temporary and local, abso- 
lutely authoritative because appropriate and ade- 
quate to the actual conditions, in view of which 
they were given, but not valid, because not in- 
tended for conditions which may be altogether 
different. ‘ We do not challenge the absolute author- 
ity of Jesus for every land and every age; but we 
simply recognize that expression must always be 
judged by intention. If He did not intend to 
legislate for all lands and all ages, and the manner 
of His teaching precludes that intention, it is not 
submission to His authority to insist on treating 
Him as such a law-giver. The law came by Moses ; 
and consequently he had to give precepts that fell 
short of God’s intentions for the hardness of men’s 
hearts, and Christ had to criticize what was said to 
them of old time. Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ, and grace and truth are not law, but give 
life varied and varying, developing and progressive. 
Because Mohammed was legislator, polygamy and 
slavery have become permanent Moslem institutions. 
Because Jesus was not legislator, Christianity is not 
bound to any local custom or temporary institution, 
but can adapt the principles to the needs of each 
land and each age. As a popular teacher Jesus did 
not, as would a scientific moralist to-day, state the 
abstract principle, and then offer illustrations of it. 
He gave the concrete instance of not its minimum 
but its maximum demand, and let the abstract 
principle be inferred from it. It is no impossible 
task with earthly prudence and heavenly wisdom 
combined to derive from the teaching of Jesus His 
permanent and universal principles, and then to 
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make the temporary and local applications to our 
own circumstances as He did to the conditions of 
His disciples. The literalist, so far from being a 
more consistent Christian, only proves himself, by 
his misunderstanding of the essential character of 
the teaching of Jesus, a less intelligent one, and so 
a less practical. To cleave to the letter even of the 
teaching of Jesus is to distrust the presence and 
operation of His Spirit in His community. 

(c) This general statement might have sufficed did 
not the present situation demand a fuller mention 
of one form of this literalism, 7.e. pacifism. 

(i.) War is a challenge of the Christian ideal ; 
when that ideal is fully realized there will be 
no war, for there will be no wrongs in the relation 
of nations to one another needing thus to be 
resisted. Let that be frankly conceded. But 
in the process of realization war may become 
a moral necessity as the choice of the less of 
two evils, as the defence of that ideal itself 
against a moral anarchy which would arrest the 
realization of that ideal altogether. When it must 
be so regarded by the Christian conscience (and to 
this point we must afterwards return) an appeal to 
particular precepts guiding His disciples in their 
attitude to their persecutors is quite irrelevant to 
the real moral issue, as Jesus was not prescribing 
rules for such a moral emergency at all; pacifism 
to-day is an anachronism, it is out of date as not 
related to the actual situation. By this is meant 
not merely that pacifists are men so much in advance 
of their age morally that they are practising what 
other men are not yet developed enough morally 
to practice; but that they do not understand the 
moral situation with which they are dealing, and so 
are making a mistaken, and it might prove, a dis- 
astrous, application of the ,Christian principle of 
love. It may be no less the duty of love to resist 
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than to submit to wrong; and as long as there 
remain wrongs to be resisted, resistance may be an 
urgent duty. The pacifist’s plea that he is giving 
an example of how in a society that was thoroughly 
Christian wrong would be dealt with must be chal- 
lenged ; for that is to assume that wrong is never 
to be resisted even for love’s sake. The test of the 
position is this, Can the pacifist will that all men 
should act as he does, that no moral order shall be 
maintained, that moral anarchy shall prevail? It 
is because all men are not pacifists that the pacifist 
gets his opportunity to preach his pacifism. For 
history does not warrant his assumption that the 
wrong-doer would turn from his evil ways if no 
resistance were offered to him, nay, rather it com- 
pels the conclusion that wrong would triumph. 
Even the Cross of Christ may be refused and resisted 
in unbelief. But to this point we must afterwards 
return for fuller treatment. 

(ii.) I must add, however, that the Christian 
Churches have failed grievously, in not demanding, 
because they did not agree, and very properly, with 
the pacifist, that his conscientious convictions, even 
if mistaken, should be respected, as the freedom of 
conscience is a permanent interest which should 
never have been sacrificed to any temporary national 
emergency. And further the anachronism has this 
to be said in its favour; it is not a relapse to a 
lower phase of moral life, it is an application, if 
entirely mistaken, of the Christian principle of for- 
giving sacrificial love. A conscience such as the 
Mormon’s, which would put back moral progress, 
cannot claim toleration; a conscience that is 
mistaken as to the interests of that progress should 
receive tolerance. 

(d) The conception of the Christian ideal for 
which I am contending is in accord with the view 
of the moral ideal generally, to which ethics, 
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scientific and philosophical, are being led. The idea 
of the moral law is being replaced by the idea of the 
moral end. This moral end is the common good, 
of which goodness is not the only element, although 
the most valuable, for it includes all the higher in- 
terests of a society. The common good cannot be 
separated from, as it is dependent on the total 
conditions, physical, economic, social, political, that 
affect the peril or security, the misery or prosperity, 
the weal or woe of the society. Accordingly the 
moral end is not self-enclosed and self-determined ; 
it is affected and cannot but be affected by these 
conditions. The variety and the variations in moral 
standards are explicable only by assuming that moral 
principles of permanent and universal validity are 
only gradually being apprehended and applied in 
relation to all the varied and varying conditions of 
human society. God as the supreme moral reality 
and authority is revealing Himself, in divers portions 
and in divers manners, in this varied and varying 
progress of the race, in the moral ends which the 
societies of which the race consists propose to 
themselves in accord with these actual conditions. 
Actuality must be taken into account as a deter- 
minative factor in the realization of any moral 
ideal. 

(e) It is impossible for us to-day to escape the 
influence of the idea of evolution on all our thinking. 
In what has just been said about the idea of the 
moral end in general ethics the influence of that 
idea has been taken for granted. We cannot escape 
it when we deal with the Christian ideal. The 
Christian community is a historical reality, subject 
to conditions that obtain in all history. It is a 
developing society, and any attempt to keep it 
within the bounds of any stage of its previous 
development is unintelligent and impracticable 
obscurantism. We must then, quite frankly and 
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boldly, regard and treat the Christian ideal as an 
evolving historical reality, both as regards its appre- 
hension by the Christian conscience enlightened and 
guided by the Spirit of God, and as regards its 
actualization in human society through the witness 
and work of the Christian Church. Each age and, 
so far as nations are isolated from one another and 
have their peculiar necessities, each land must apply 
the permanent and universal principles in its own 
way according to its own needs. To be morally 
premature is a defect even as to be morally retro- 
grade. We must learn to move morally among 
concrete realities and not merely abstract ideas. It 
is no mere utilitarianism that we want, but a prac- 
tical idealism that strives to the uttermost, but 
always patiently and prudently, and yet enthusi- 
astically and courageously, to bring heavenly reality 
to earthly actuality. 

(6) What, then, are the contents of the Christian 
ideal? (a) The teaching of Jesus historically under- 
stood must hold the primary place in our determina- 
tion of it. Now regarding that teaching some 
explanations are necessary. It does not aim at 
innovation. Jesus assured His disciples that He 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil the law and the 
prophets. He assumed Jewish morality as His 
starting-point, and criticized its defects, and de- 
veloped to fuller expression whatever was good in it. 
He was in moral continuity with the past, and had 
He not been, He would have been a less wise and 
good teacher ; for a moral breach is always a moral 
peril. When Paul bade his Gentile converts recog- 
nize’ the current moral values of the society to which 
they belonged (Philippians iv. 8), or when the. 
Christian Church conjoined with the three Christian 
graces—faith, hope, love—the four cardinal virtues 
of Plato—wisdom, courage, temperance, justice— 
the same method of moral progress was followed. 
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If the British character has taken up, as Garrod 
contends,’ the Gothic characteristics of chivalry and 
honour, it is entirely in accord with Jesus’ intention. 
If a place should be found for what is not inconsistent 
with Christianity in ancestor-worship in the Christian 
morals for China, or for Japan in Bushido, still the 
footsteps of Jesus will be followed. Christian morals 
are hospitable, and can receive the distinctive con- 
tribution of each race in so far as consistent with 
its central principles. 

(0) Christ’s teaching was in its details especially 
adapted to the hearers around Him, and especially 
to the circle of His disciples; and yet immediate 
as was its application, it never becomes ephemeral, 
for in it there is always the will of the God over 
all. As has already been urged in the preceding 
discussion, there is the permanent and universal 
principle in, and yet distinguishable from, the 
temporary and local application. It is the task of 
Christian ethics, as a branch of Christian theology, 
to discover and define this Christian ideal for all 
times and peoples. 

(c) In Christ’s teaching there is not merely 
an inseparable union, for that would imply 
essential difference, but a constant identity of 
morality and religion: duty to God and man are 
an undivided unity. Morality and religion have 
gone apart; and even within Christendom tend to 
go apart. In morality man recognizes his duty, and 
exercises his freedom, and so it tends to human 
self-sufficiency’; in religion, man, conscious of his 
insufficiency, seeks his sufficiency in dependence on 
God. There is a type of religion, the legalist or the 
Pharisaic, which inclines to the moral attitude ; 
God is law-giver and rewarder ; but man keeps the 
law in his own strength, and wins the reward by his 
merits. In the Christian religion the characteristic 

1 See The Hibbert Journal, vol. iii. pp. 510-528. 
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activity of God is grace, and the characteristic 
activity of men is faith: it is at the furthest remove 
from all legalism, and yet in no religion is morality 
so closely joined to religion. Faith in God energizes 
in love not only grateful to God but also generous to 
man; and in Christian love is the fulfilling of all 
moral law. While, therefore, the Christian Church 
may, and does, exercise an influence on morality 
even where its religious appeal is unheeded, yet it 
is no reproach to it if those who refuse enabling 
grace fail to realize its moral ideal. 

(d) Hospitable as Christian morality is to every 
human excellence or virtue, yet it has its own dis- 
tinctive character; and all contributions it receives 
must be so transformed by the influence of the Spirit 
of God as to be conformed to its distinctive type. 
God’s purpose in Christ is saving love, and all 
Christian morality is derived from and dependent 
on this supreme principle of love. But this love has 
necessarily the content of the love of God which is 
its source. It is holy love; it is righteousness in 
judging sin; it is grace in forgiving sin. Redemp- 
tion is its main object, and all service or sacrifice that 
such an object may demand it offers. Conformably 
to the love of God, forgiveness of any wrong suffered, 
is its distinctive exercise, and sacrifice to an 
measure is the only limit that it sets itself. If 
righteous in judgement on sin, it is so only when 
redemptive grace has failed, and even the good of 
the sinner demands that some restraint be placed 
upon his wilfulness. It will not disturb the existing 
moral order unless to raise its demands or strengthen 
its sanctions. For love’s sake it will not be weak in 
acquiescence in evil, but strong in its resistance to 
wrong, whenever and wherever grace is disregarded 
or defied. Just as God’s love is misconceived as 
morally indifferent good-nature, so Christian love is 
misrepresented as caring only to be kind, when 
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severity would be the discipline that the transgressor 
for his moral recovery would need. One thing love 
can never do, think more of its own pleasure or ease 
than of the claim others have upon it that it should 
do the uttermost for their moral recovery, or, if 
that fail, at least restraint. Jesus Himself is the 
final and authoritative illustration of this principle ; 
He was compassionate to tax-gatherers and other 
outcasts of Jewish society, because He found in them 
some receptivity for and responsiveness to His 
grace. But how terrible His severity to Scribes and 
Pharisees, because they opposed themselves to His 
influence which would be their salvation. It cannot 
be too clearly or firmly stated that love purposes 
and can purpose only the moral good, and that 
severity no less than tenderness befits love, if that, 
and that alone, can secure the good that is sought. 
Redemptive grace shrinks not from retributive 
righteousness, if needs be, that sin may be restrained 
and repressed. © 

(ec) It may be urged, however, that in Christ’s 
Cross sin was judged, not by the infliction of penalty 
on the sinner, but by the endurance of the conse- 
quences of sin by holy love itself, and that the 
Christian Church cannot and must not judge sin 
in any other way. But to this contention, serious 
as it is, and to be treated with all possible respect, 
several objections can be offered : Furst of all, unless 
there be conclusive proof to the contrary, it must not 
be assumed that the atoning death of Christ is to 
be imitated, is indeed imitable, by men. Secondly, 
the grace of God, consummated by the Cross, is 
offered to the faith of men; and when that grace 
is refused, men remain under the judgement of God ; 
there is no condemnation only to those who are in 
Christ Jesus. Thirdly, the reaction of God against 
sin is a permanent aspect of the holy love of God, 
and His judgement can cease only when and in so 
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far as His grace is received. Fourthly, while Jesus 
Himself endured the wrongs inflicted on Him, and 
even prayed for His enemies, He foretold, though 
with unutterable grief, the judgement for His rejec- 
tion that would fall upon the guilty city and nation. 
Lastly, God’s moral order in human history continues, 
and ‘is not to be disturbed by men acting on the 
principle of redemptive grace, where grace does not 
evoke faith but is only abused for continuance in 
sin. Grace supersedes judgement only when it is 
received in‘faith; but judgement continues as long 
as sin is defiant of grace. 

(f) Jesus came to the Jewish people as the long- 
promised Deliverer and Ruler: they rejected Him. 
He has become, and is being received as the world’s 
Saviour and Lord. In the Old Testament religion 
had begun to detach itself from nationality. Isaiah 
taught the doctrine of “the remnant” in whom 
alone the hope of the future rested. Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel preach individualism, the direct relation of 
God to every soul. But individualism inevitably 
widens into universalism; and the second Isaiah 
conceives his nation as a missionary to and a 
martyr for all peoples. In Jesus’ ministry the 
universalism is present in principle, although the 
historical conditions prevented its exercise in 
practice. Paul in his conflict with the Judaizers 
changed primitive Christianity from a Jewishsect 
into a universal religion. A universal Fatherhood 
of God has as its necessary counterpart a universal 
brotherhood of men. The Christian Church by its 
very function as the agent of the love of God should 
be a catholic society. 

(7) The method of realizing this ideal must be 
consistent with its contents. It spreads as the 
mustard-plant ; it changes its surroundings as the 
leaven. Only mental, moral, and spiritual factors 
can it approve in man’s transformation from sinner 
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to son of God. Its principles as indicated are 
revolutionary, but its process in the world evolutionary. 
It comes not to destroy, but to fulfil. The human 
associations and institutions that it finds as the 
bonds of community among men it does not abolish 
at once; but it puts into them a new spirit which 
transforms them. It preserves the existing social 
order; it does not proclaim a moral anarchy; yet 
by its influence it leads human morals and society 
to a fresh stage of development. Three illustrations 
of its method are pertinent to the present situation : 

(a) In the professed aims of the Allies a fore- 
most place is given to the rights of nationality. If 
universalism be the characteristic feature of the 
Christian ideal, can such an object be approved ? 
Christianity did not denounce the institution of 
slavery, but it taught men to think of the relations of 
men to one another in such a way as led to its 
abolition. Asserting the spiritual equality of master 
and slave, it brought the institution to an end. 
Asserting no less the spiritual equality of man and 
woman, it has not abolished the family, but rather 
given it higher sanction. The difference has been 
preserved in and has enhanced the value of the unity 
in Christ of husband and wife. Now, is nationality 
an artificial institution like slavery to be abolished, 
or is it a natural association like marriage to be 
purified and elevated? The process by which 
nations have come to be, the contribution that in 
their distinctive development they have made to the 
common human good, the devotion, service, and 
sacrifice that they have evoked, all point to the 
conclusion that nationality is no artificial institu- 
tion, but a natural association of men. An ex- 
clusive, assertive, oppressive nationalism is incon- 
sistent with Christian universalism ; but nationality 
is one of the forms in which human love concentrates 
itself, even as is the family, with gain rather than 
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loss to its universality in Christ Jesus. Patriotism, 
even as conjugal or parental affection, can be con- 
secrated by the Spirit of God. That it may easily 
become a pagan sentiment we have sufficient evi- 
dence at the present moment ; but not less surely 
have we tokens that it can be a Christian affection. 

(b) The rights of nationality are being defended 
in war. Can the Christian ideal approve or even 
tolerate war? The Christian churches have lent 
their support to the present war. That in itself is 
not an answer to the question; and some repre- 
sentatives of the churches have used language that 
misrepresents the Christian ideal. We cannot call 
war a Christian institution as nationality can be 
called a Christian association. Like slavery it is 
destined to be abolished as the Christian ideal comes 
to be fully realized. As the ultimate cause of the 
universe is the love of God, and the final purpose of 
the human race is redemption by that love, war 
springs not from that cause, nor fulfils that purpose. 
Man’s sin is its cause, and it can only subserve God’s 
end as an instrument of His retributive righteous- 
ness in removing hindrances due to sin. Holiness 
cannot be promoted by the exercise of force or the 
infliction of pain. But wickedness, when it exercises 
force to inflict pain can be and ought to be restrained 
by the like means, if reason, conscience, and affection 
have made their appeal in vain. An aggressive 
war is sheer wickedness, for which there can be only 
unreserved condemnation. To enlarge territory, to 
expand markets, to acquire fame, to obtain wealth 
by war is devil’s work, and the Christian Church that 
approves such war is the devil’s advocate. To 
defend a nation against invasion, and the destruction 
of the treasures of its nationality, to champion the 
cause of the weak against the strong, to resist 
tyranny in the interests of liberty, are objects that 
justify war in man’s present stage of moral develop- 
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ment as a lamentable and calamitous necessity, pre- 
ferable only to the moral anarchy in the world 
which wickedness unresisted would inflict on it. 
The duty of the Christian Church is to give no 
encouragement to any aggressive war, to support 
a defensive war only when no other means of main- 
taining righteousness is available, to promote peace, 
and all the interests that work for peace to the utmost 
of its power, to exhibit ever that redemptive grace 
which at last will end war. 
_ (c) There is now appearing the possibility of an 
internationalism, which, without abolishing nation- 
ality, or without denying the moral right of a nation 
in self-preservation to wage war, will provide appro- 
priate means for the prevention of war. The pro- 
posal of a League of Nations, in which by voluntary 
agreement all disputes that might lead to war shall 
be settled by peaceful means, is one that is not only 
commanding the allegiance of statesmen and jurists, 
but should receive the support of the Christian 
Church as the next practical step towards the univer- 
salism which is characteristic of the Christian ideal. 
The means to prevent war would be the following : 
(x1) the decision of all justiciable questions, that is, 
matters that could be determined by the application 
of recognized principles of international law, or the 
interpretation of the terms of treatises by an Inter- 
national Court, and of all other questions not in 
this sense justiciable by an International Council of 
Enquiry and Conciliation, which would pronounce 
an opinion on the situation, and offer suggestions 
‘for meeting the difficulty ; (2) the enforcement by the 
Joint Effort (Military or Economic) of the members 
of the League of the decisions of the Court, but not 
as yet of the findings of the Council, which, how- 
ever, would most probably be accepted; (3) such 
action against any nation, whether a member of the 
League or not, which went to war with a member 
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before submitting the matter of dispute for such 
international consideration; (4) conference from 
time to time to secure such new principles of inter- 
national law, or such modification of treaties as the 
actual conditions in the relation of nations to one 
another might demand; (5) the inclusion of all 
nations willing to accept its obligations in the 
League. Even if the proposal seems now a venture 
of faith, hope, and love, the Christian Church, as 
the agent of God’s redemptive grace, is bound to do 
all it can for its adoption. It is true that such a 
League of Nations will not of itself bring the Kingdom 
of God to earth; but if it establishes peace, it will 
remove one of the greatest hindrances to and it will 
provide one of the greatest opportunities for the 
realization of the Christian ideal. It is the Christian 
Church which by its testimony and influence must 
win the whole manhood of all mankind for Christ. 


V 
THE DESTINY OF THE WORLD IN CHRIST 


(1) WE have been considering the eternal purpose 
of God, the temporal need of man, the historical 
revelation of that purpose to meet that need in the 
work of Jesus Christ our Lord, the present duty 
of the Christian Church continuing the work of 
Christ in respect especially to the realization of the 
Christian ideal. Dare we now, from the standpoint 
so reached, attempt a forecast of the future? This 
is not so rash a venture as it might seem, since there 
is continuity in the purpose of God, consistency in 
the method by which it is being fulfilled in the 
world. In the revelation of God in Christ, as con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, there is prophecy, 
even in the narrower sense of prediction; as the 
first coming of Christ to the world was the fulfilment 
of prophecy, so will His second coming also be. 
But no less than in the one case fulfilment trans- 
cended prophecy will the reality in the other case 
be better far than can be our expectation. Man 
can retain much of the past in memory; he holds 
the present in experience; but expectation can 
never be as definite or certain as memory and 
experience. In an ever-changing world it is not 
given even to the inspired prophet to foresee and 
to foretell in an adequate and accurate description 
of the future. The fading colours of the past or 
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the vivid hues of the present must be laid by him 
on the canvas of the future. He projects and 
cannot but project what he is experiencing or 
remembering into what he is anticipating. Prophecy 
is not and cannot be history written beforehand, 
except for isolated predictions of events already 
on the historical horizon. There is no _ literal 
fulfilment of prophecy. All prophecy, then, must 
be poetical, symbolical, and fulfilment in a progres- 
sive world is always above and beyond all that 
prophecy ‘has thus presented to the spirit of man 
through his imagination. It seemed necessary to 
set these considerations down so fully and clearly 
because Christian theology has suffered incalculably 
in the past because of its assumption that the Holy 
Scriptures contain predictions of the future for the 
individual or the race which are to be fulfilled 
literally, instead of regarding them only as poetic 
symbols of moral and spiritual reality. Christian 
eschatology has been the happy hunting-ground 
of freaks and cranks. 

(2) If we reject this method do we not shut 
ourselves off from all anticipation of the future, 
and do we not therefore rob the Christian believer 
of the help and comfort hope brings to him ? 

(a) Let it be at once conceded that a theology 
which has nothing to say about destiny is a theology 
inadequate to human need. Man must and ought 
to look forward. He cannot “act, act in the living 
present ” if he has allowed “‘ the dead past to bury 
its dead,” and if he “‘ trusts no future.” The work 
of to-day must take into account the need of to- 
morrow, and the keener the prevision of the future 
the greater will be the provision for the present. If 
earthly prudence must take thought, without being 
anxious, for the morrow, no less must heavenly 
wisdom look beyond the here to the hereafter, 


1 See Appendix, Note II. 
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Religion would not satisfy the soul of man if it 
could not answer the question, Whither ? no less 
than the questions, Whence? and Why? In the 
face of death, dying and bereaved alike cannot 
be indifferent whether its mystery hold threat or 
promise. Amid changes that are shaking the world 
of man to its very foundations, all who think and 
care for the race must ask themselves, What cannot 
be shaken and will remain ? 

(6) Be it also at once urged that what has in the 
previous considerations been challenged is not the 
fact of prophecy as part of the divine revelation 
but the mode of interpreting prophecy that, in dis- 
regard of the nature of prophecy, has often been 
adopted in the Christian Church. It is an eternal 
purpose realized in time which is disclosed to us, 
and it therefore holds in its grasp future as well as 
past and present. In so far as we can gain insight 
into its past and present can we have foresight into 
its future realization. But we must not be bound 
by the letter of prediction, but must be guided by 
the Spirit who is Himself directing the fulfilment 
of that purpose. The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him. Because we are no longer 
servants but friends, Christ will let us know what 
He is doing in fulfilling His Father’s will. 

(c) In exercising this foresight in dependence on 
the Spirit of God we have a crucial test which we 
can apply to every solution of any problem which 
presses upon us. The revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ is organic, it is a living whole, and just as 
a living body can assimilate only what is akin and 
not foreign to its substance, so there are statements 
in the Holy Scriptures which do not accord with 
the revelation of God in Christ, and Christian 
theology should not attempt to include them in 
the creed it offers to the Church. How much dead 
matter has theology compelled Christian faith to 
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accept to its own injury! The doctrine of election, 
for which texts of scripture can be quoted, has gone 
except in a few theological survivals of a happily 
dead past ;1 the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is going to the same scrap-heap, even although still 
more texts in its support can be quoted. And why ? 
Because the Christian reason and conscience and 
spirit judge these doctrines as incongruous with the 
love of God through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the community of the Spirit. 

(d) But if we do not now hold a doctrine, even 
if there are proof-texts to support it, may we venture 
on a doctrine, for which no texts can be quoted, 
but which seems a legitimate and even. necessary 
deduction from the central principle of the Christian 
revelation ? Can we use our principle for construc- 
tion as well as destruction? It seems to me that 
with all caution we can use our principle in both 
ways. I emphasize the qualification with all caution, 
for on the one hand we must not rashly assume 
the infallibility of our judgement as regards the 
congruity or incongruity of any doctrine with this 
principle. There are many who hold the doctrine 
of objective atonement as incongruous with the 
Fatherhood of God, while for a great many Christian 
thinkers it has been the very focus of God’s love. 
There are some who hold that universalism alone is 
congruous with God’s Fatherhood, while others feel 
that there are such difficulties about this doctrine 
that suspense of judgement is imperative. There 
can be no dogmatism where Christian thought 
cannot reach unanimity. Nevertheless it will be 
for the furtherance of Christian thought and life 
if the Christian theologian, with all the caution 
necessary on this account, has nevertheless the 
courage, which the perplexity of men regarding 
Christian truth makes imperative to-day, to launch 

1 See Appendix, Note I. 
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out into the deep of human destiny for a draught 
of help and hope to bewildered minds and bereaved 
hearts, with the net of his assured conviction that 
the purpose of God in Jesus Christ is the means 
and only means of finding and keeping the truth he 
needs for himself and can offer to others. 

(3) A very brief sketch of Christian eschatology 
as based on the Holy Scriptures may be given, so 
that the constructive effort now to be made may 
be connected or contrasted with it.1 (a) Whether 
the conception of the Kingdom of God in the mind 
of Jesus was eschatological or ethical has been a 
subject of keen dispute. Liberal Protestantism 
was probably mistaken in assuming that Jesus 
primarily thought of a gradual evolution of the 
Christian society with ever wider expansion and 
ever greater influence in the world, even although 
there are parables which show that He did some- 
times think of it as already a present moral and 
spiritual reality among men. The eschatological 
school can claim much of His teaching in support 
of the view that He, if not exclusively, thought of 
the kingdom as a supernatural order, to be estab- 
lished by God on earth as soon as human faith was 
ready to receive it. However much we allow for 
the influence of the common belief in the Church on 
the transmission of His teaching and for His use 
symbolically rather than literally of the current 
terminology of prophecy and apocalyptic, we cannot 
escape the conclusion that He anticipated for Him- 
self a return in power and glory, and connected that 
return, if He did not identify it, with the Fall of 
Jerusalem. Since He Himself confessed ignorance of 
the time of that return, we do not do Him any 
irreverence, but simply recognize the limitation of 
knowledge that was an essential condition of the 


1 The Christian Hope, by W. Adams Brown, may be con- 
sulted for further details. 
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reality of the Incarnation, if we hold that He did not 
foresee exactly the form in which that return would 
take place. 

(b) In the Apostolic Age there was a very lively 
hope, in some circles even an excited expectation, 
of the Second Advent within the first generation 
of the Christian Church. In his Thessalonian 
epistles Paul has to warn against this excitement, 
to offer consolation to those whose loved ones had 
died before the much-desired fulfilment of their 
hope, and: to indicate that there must be delays. 
Yet in x Corinthians he expresses his expectation 
of being still alive at the Second Advent, while in 
2 Corinthians and Philippians he does face the 
possibility of previous death. The Second Advent 
of Christ in the clouds of heaven with attendant 
hosts of angels, the resurrection in spiritual bodies 
of the dead, the transformation of the living, the 
rapture of the saints to be with Christ, the general 
judgement of men to fix their final destiny—this is 
the programme of the immediate future that meets 
us in the Apostolic Church. 

(c) As the fulfilment of the hope was delayed, 
a few gave way to unbelief, but the great thinker 
of the age, with whom we are in contact in the 
Fourth Gospel, began to spiritualize the expectation 
without abandoning it in its literalform. Judgement 
is present; resurrection is spiritual; Christ has 
returned to and is with His Church. How far for 
this interpretation the literal teaching of Jesus 
gave a basis is a much debated question. I can 
only express my own conviction, that the thinker 
was himself a disciple, and that he had learned from 
his Master what he now taught. The closing verses 
of Matthew’s Gospel belong to this new standpoint. 
A world-wide mission is commanded to the Church 
on the basis of the supreme authority and constant 
presence of Christ, although even here a term to 
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the working and labours of the Church is set in 
“the consummation of the age”’ (rfjs cuvredcias Tod 
ai@vos). = 

(d@) History is surely God’s own commentary on 
prophecy. The expectation of the Apostolic Age 
was not fulfilled. If apostles were mistaken about 
the date of the Lord’s Return, may they not have 
been equally mistaken about the form of it? If 
Christ did not claim for Himself knowledge in this 
respect, do we need to claim it for His apostles ? 
To use a distinction, made, I think, by Robertson 
of Brighton, they were not under a delusion but an 
illusion. The one is altogether false, the other is 
an inadequate conception of the true. Just as for. 
the Jewish Church the Day of the Lord was always 
close at hand, so for the Christian Church Christ 
was always on the threshold of its history. In both 
cases there is the inadequate conception of the truth 
of God’s constant purpose and gracious, mighty 
presence. Allattempts in the history of the Christian 
Church to galvanize this illusion into life again 
have proved by their futility that it is not in any 
such view of the Lord’s presence and purpose that 
it can find its comfort, succour, and victory. 

(4) We may now glance briefly at the views of 
human destiny which have prevailed in the Christian 
Church at different times. Of Second Adventism 
in its literalist forms no more need now be said. 

(a) So confident was the expectation of the 
Apostolic Age regarding Christ’s immediate return 
that the question of the condition of those who had 
died prior to the Resurrection was not thoroughly 
thought out. Paul describes them as having fallen 
asleep with Jesus. It would be perverse literalism, 
however, to infer therefrom that he thought of them 
as in an unconscious or semi-conscious condition. 
It is true that in Jewish eschatology as reflected in 
the parable of Dives and Lazarus the separation 
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of the good and the bad in the unseen world at death 
is taken for granted, and between them is an im- 
passable gulf, although they are within reach of 
sight and speech. Jesus also in His assurance to 
the penitent thief assumes that they will pass 
together at once into Paradise, the abode of the 
blessed. On the other hand, the belief of the descent 
of Christ into Hades, the abode of the dead, to 
preach to the sinners there, especially those who 
had perished in the Flood, is already referred to 
in the New Testament (r Peter iii. 19, 20, iv. 6). 

(o) There is an inconsistency in the assumption 
that at death sinners and saints are separated and 
go to Heaven or Hell, and then that at some future 
time they will be all raised again for judgement in 
order that their destiny may be fixed. The orthodox 
Protestant theology, while still maintaining the 
New Testament eschatology, assumes in. reality 
that at death eternal destiny for weal or woe is 
fixed. A general resurrection and judgement thus 
become otiose. Roman Catholicism does not 
assume this finality of death. Some sinners it does 
consign to hell at once, and to some saints it assures 
heaven ; but for most men, still imperfect, it pro- 
vides a place of further discipline, Purgatory ; it 
expands its penitential discipline beyond the bounds 
of time and sense, and claims a control over the 
souls of the dead as of the living. It need hardly 
be said that most of what the Roman Catholic 
Church teaches about Purgatory is the grossest 
superstition; and the Reformers were right in 
rejecting the doctrine. To claim that the belief in 
a period of probation after death is equivalent to 
acceptance of this superstition is to confuse things 
that differ. With Purgatory as Roman Catholicism 
teaches it we can have nothing to do at all. We 
may, however, question the right of Protestantism 
so to dogmatize about the hereafter. That death 
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should bring final judgement of eternal bliss or woe 
is a conclusion against which reason, conscience, 
affection revolt. That the probation of earth 
_ should be continued for all when decision has not 
been finally made for or against Christ is a legitimate 
and necessary assumption, the grounds of which 
will be afterwards set forth. Neither orthodox 
Roman Catholicism nor orthodox Protestantism 
offers us a solution of the problem we can accept. 

(c) In revolt against the doctrine of eternal 
punishment the doctrine of conditional immortality 
has been advocated. Man is not naturally im- 
mortal; eternal life is the gift of Christ. Those 
who do not by faith claim His grace cease to be, 
either immediately at death or when they have 
exhausted their original dower of life. Only be- 
lievers live in eternal blessedness. Such a doctrine 
is certainly preferable to the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, but three objections against it are: 
(1) it insists too much on taking the words life and 
death in the New Testament with prosaic literalness ; 
(2) it does not provide the soul with an adequate 
opportunity of decision for or against Christ in 
limiting the time of probation to this life; (3) it 
does not, therefore, do justice to the love of God 
in Christ Jesus, which we may be sure will do the 
uttermost it can do to save all. Man as the son of 
God is worth more to God than to be given so slender 
a chance of life instead of death as this doctrine 
allows to him. Some of the representations of the 
doctrine are most offensive to Christian feeling in 
the harshness of their tone. God is only Creator 
to mankind generally; He becomes Father only 
to those who by faith in Christ become His sons. 
We must insist on the contrary that God’s Father- 
hood, if His eternal nature, is love, is universal, 
even if we concede that in the unsaved the sonship 
as an experience and character is only potential, and 
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becomes actual only when their faith claims God’s 
grace in Christ. Far beyond what human love 
would bear and do for the good of others, the Father 
of all will bear and do. 

(d) Can we then dogmatically preach universal- 
ism? That God wants to save all men, that He 
will now and hereafter do His uttermost in truth 
and grace to save all, we may take for granted if 
we take in full measure the revelation of God in 
Christ for our light on these dark problems. But 
to assert that all will be saved is to make a twofold 
assumption: (1) that God can use other means to 
save than He has already used—His truth and grace 
in Christ, such as His almightiness—and that for 
me at least is inconceivable, as means must be 
congruous with ends, and I can think of no more 
congruous means than those God is already using ; 
(2) that man’s sin and unbelief cannot finally reject 
God’s truth and grace even as they now are refusing, 
and such an impossibility I cannot feel justified in 
asserting. 

(5) Let me now state as briefly and simply as 
I can the conclusions to which I have been led. 
They are provisional and tentative, as in eschatology 
all conclusions for reasons already given must be. 

(a) There is moral and spiritual continuity between 
the present and the future life, and the development 
here begun will be carried on there. Sinners will 
not by the physical event of death be finally fixed 
in wickedness, nor saints in their perfection. That 
death probably is a moral crisis it would be rash to 
deny., Surely of such an experience we may use 
Browning’s words : 


‘“Oh we’re sunk enough here, God knows ! 
But not quite so sunk that moments, 
Sure tho’ seldom, are denied us, 

When the spirit’s true endowments | 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
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And apprise it if pursuing, 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing.”’ 


Much may be experienced in a very short time when 
potentialities hitherto repressed have been released 
or actualities that have dominated are suppressed. 
May we not believe that the conditions of the future 
life will be more favourable to goodness and more 
adverse to wickedness than the conditions of the 
present life? The death if not of every yet of 
many a saint shows foregleams of the glory and 
blessedness awaiting as conditions of their progress 
towards perfection. Not all sinners die with appre- 
hension of judgement, but on that account should 
we dismiss such experiences as altogether illusive ? 
We may believe that our beloved dead pass to 
where there is no sin and sorrow, but where in growth 
of communion with Christ there is also growth of 
resemblance to Christ, for surely there may be 
progress in attaining new virtues and not only in 
resisting old temptations. If there be any who 
have sinned against the Holy Ghost, the eternal 
sin, whose choice against God has been finally fixed 
in this life, death must mean for them immediate 
judgement. What that judgement will involve 
who dares to conjecture? It is to me at least con- 
ceivable that he who has rejected the fulfilment of 
his personality in the relationship of sonship to God 
will forfeit that personality, not by any act of God’s 
omnipotence, but as the inevitable consequence of 
withdrawing himself from Him in whom as personal 
we live and move and have our being as persons. 
But multitudes there are who die, not as saints nor 
sinners, but as still in the making morally and 
spiritually. What may we think of their future 
destiny ? 

(6) In order to answer that question, let me 
affirm a principle to which I attach the greatest 
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possible importance. If Christ’s name is above 
every other name, if it is the name in which alone 
is salvation here and now, and that it seems to me 
we as Christians must maintain, then we may con- 
clude that it is God’s will that the saving love of 
God in Christ shall be brought within the reach of 
every human soul, that no eternal destiny will be 
fixed until the attitude of reception or rejection of 
Christ has been determined. What are our postu- 
lates? (zx) God wills that each of His creatures 
shall become His child, in likeness to and fellowship 
with Him in no less measure or lower degree than 
has been revealed in Christ the Son. So long as 
morally and religiously any soul, however good or 
godly in its self-judgement or the judgement of 
others it may be, falls short of His glory, it is still 
in need of redemption. There is one glory of God 
appointed as the destiny for all. (2) It is only 
in Christ that this redemption can be accomplished 
and this glory attained. The personal relation of 
faith in His grace is the universal condition of 
attaining the destiny God wills for all men. To 
assume that there is some other kind of salvation or 
some other means to it is to challenge the absolute 
value which as Christians we must assign to the 
name of Christ. 

(c) It is this principle we should apply consistently 
in answering these questions. We must here perhaps 
distinguish three classes: (i.) First, there are the 
heathen who have never heard the name of Christ. 
To suppose that they are all damned for not believing 
a gospel they have never heard is so intolerable 
that one wonders how men with any reason or 
conscience, not to say love, could ever have held 
such a view. To assume God will judge them and 
fix their final destiny in accordance with their con- 
formity to or departure from the standards they 
possessed, is to think too meanly of God. God 
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will not dismiss them with such a lower gift ; He will 
give them the opportunity hereafter of choosing 
His highest gift in Christ Jesus the Lord. This 
does not weaken the motive of foreign’ missions, 
for to be without Christ in this life is immeasurable 
loss, and to be with Christ is unspeakable gain, as 
the condition morally and religiously of heathen 
lands seen by eyes Christ has enlightened shows; 
and if we prize Christ as we should we shall want 
our treasure to be shared by a!l without delay. 
That there will not be necessary discipline, even 
severe, to make those who die in heathen darkness 
fit to receive the light of Christ, we are not entitled 
to assume. Only we must hold that at last, when 
the necessary conditions are fulfilled, God’s truth 
and grace in Christ will be offered to them. (ii.) 
Secondly, are there not many in Christian lands 
who, owing to heredity and environment, are not 
in much better a position than the heathen, if 
even as good? To have heard the name of Christ 
only in blasphemy may be worse even than not to 
have heard it at all. To know the Gospel as a form 
of words, which exercises no influences, and it may 
be even only excites hostility, may less predispose 
to listen to it than when it comes at least as hitherto 
unheard news. Such is the condition of many in our 
midst that it would be cruel mockery to hold that 
they had had a real opportunity to decide for or 
against Christ. For them we must make the same 
claim as for the heathen. (iii.) Lastly, are there not 
boys and girls, youths and maidens, men and 
women, who have been more favourably placed as 
regards Christian influences in their lives, but who 
have not come to definite decision, whose moral and 
spiritual development is incomplete when death 
comes to them? Dare we say that they all perish ? 
If the movement has been Christward surely it will 
continue till He is reached. Even if it has been 
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away from Him in carelessness and weakness, and 
not deliberate defiance, may it not, when the neces- 
sary correction of its error has been experienced, 
receive the new direction towards Him? May not 
the crisis of death mean to such souls just the turning 
from the wrong way of undoing to the right way of 
triumph? Such considerations are relevant to the 
present moment. Many have fallen in the war who 
were just in the moral and religious condition de- 
scribed. It is false and cruel, for only truth can be 
kind, to:comfort the bereaved by assuring them that 
the sacrifice of the dead for their country has saved 
them, for Christ’s sacrifice alone saves. We would 
have just as much reason to say that the mother who 
dies in giving birth to her child is saved by her sacri- 
fice. Such a statement robs salvation of its neces- 
sary moral and spiritual character, and Christ’s 
sacrifice of its unique efficacy. What we may say 
consistently as Christians is this: that, if the spirit 
of self-sacrifice was theirs in dying morally their 
movement was Christward, and we can have hope 
that hereafter Christ will welcome them ; that if in 
dying the Christian influences of their past lives 
stirred in them any faith, however feeble, in Christ, 
He was waiting to welcome them in grace; that, 
whatever their condition in death, if not final fixity in 
sin and unbelief, God in Christ is more eager to save 
them than can their dearest be anxious for their 
salvation. These shadows of fear would flee, if we 
could only always abide in the sunshine of the love 
that suffered to the uttermost in order that to the 
uttermost it might save. 

(6) Can we now venture to conceive what is the 
condition of the blessed? (a) Christ after His 
resurrection manifested Himself in corporeality, not 
in a natural but a spiritual body. Although His 
body was capable of sensible manifestations, we 
need not assume that all spiritual bodies are, since 
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it was necessary for Him to communicate with 
those still in the realm of sense. (i.) As the first- 
fruits of them that sleep, we may assume that His 
spiritual body, save this special endowment, was 
typical. A complete personality with organs of 
activity and communication with others belongs to 
those who pass beyond death. (ii.) Again, Christ is 
present, interested, and active in His Church. May 


_ Wwe not assume that those who are now united in the 
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eternal life with Him are present where He is? 
That they, too, still care and still work in ways hidden 
from us for our good is an assumption grateful to the 
heart and not unreasonable for the mind. (iii.) The 
fear that waits on this hope lest our weakness and 
unworthiness should disturb their joy we can surely 
relieve by the thought that their personality now 
is receptive of and responsive to that in us, which 
is morally and spiritually congruous with their 
state. Or even if they know our sin, they will know 
it as those who are now victors and look for our 
victory, and will feel for us, not a hopeless pain, but 
a helpful pity that need not destroy their blessedness, 
of which we must not think as a mere earthly happi- 
ness, which so little can disturb. (iv.) If Christ is 
present to faith in His Church and not to sense in 
the world, we may thence infer that merely natural 
relationships have ceased for them as for Him, 
but that a personal communion, tender and precious, 
continues wherever the natural relationship has 
been so moralized and spiritualized as to become 
a good of the soul, an activity of its eternal life in 
God. There they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage ; and yet husband and wife may have had 
so much of a common life in the Lord that an eternal 
intimacy between them, which death cannot sever, 
may have been constituted. (v.) The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews suggests not only that believers 
in their Christian race are encompassed by the great 
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cloud of witnesses, the believers under the Old 
Covenant (xii. 1), but also that “ they should not be 
perfected apart from us” and the “ better thing 
God has provided concerning us ”’ (xi. 40). May we 
not extend the thought ? Can the saints in heaven 
attain the fulness of their glory and blessedness 
until God’s purpose in Christ is fully realized, until 
the kingdoms of the world have become the Kingdom 
of our God and His Christ ? May the final consum- 
mation in the manifestation of Christ as Lord over 
all on earth not be the final judgement of all souls. 
the fixing of the eternal destiny of all, the goal of the 
probation of sinners and of the progress of the saints 
in the unseen world? Such a view would recover 
in substance if not in form the eschatology of the 
Apostolic Christ, that the Second Advent would 
usher in the general judgement. It is not unreason- 
able to assume that the individual destiny in the 
unseen and the universal destiny of the race on 
_ earth should have a certain concurrence, issuing 
in a common crisis. 

(7) Turning now to the progress of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, present events have surely taught 
us that gradual evolution is not God’s only method 
in providence. There may be a storing of morally 
and spiritually explosive elements, which as in a 
moment bring a catastrophe. 

(a2) Progress may be arrested by stagnation, 
and even seem to be reversed in reaction. And 
yet salvation may come out of judgement, things 
that can be shaken are shaken in order that 
the things that cannot be shaken may remain. 
A Europe changed from armed camp to bloody 
battlefield may again be changed to a land of 
peace. The conflict of good and evil is far more 
perilous and its consequences are more tragic than 
a facile idealism and optimism are prone to imagine. 

(6) But the victory is assured to faith, although 
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it may come only after many days and much tribula- 
tion. Not by omnipotence does God, or can God, 
fulfil His purpose; only through the travail of His 
love, His sacrifice for man’s salvation, can He be satis- 
fied, and manin Him. We do not look for a sensible 
manifestation of Christ in power and glory, for that 
would be temporary and local ; but if Christ is all 
that He has been interpreted as being in what has 
preceded, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
present order of God’s world, since this physical 
universe cannot endure under present conditions 
for ever, will be completed in a revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus, fulfilling and yet transcending the 
present revelation, a surer sense of God’s immediate 
presence, a richer experience of His grace, a clearer 
vision of His truth, a fuller participation in His life, 
and consequently a reunion of earth and heaven. 

(c) If the mediatorial sovereignty of Christ as we 
know it will cease as Paul conjectures (1 Cor. xv. 
28), it will be only that the race redeemed in Him 
may pass into so perfect a union with God, Father, 
Son, and Spirit, that God shall be all in all. In such 
a prospect may our Teleological Christocentric 
Theology pass into the silence of adoration. 
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(t) ALTHOUGH there is no doctrine which touches 
so closely the Christian life itself, there are many 
believers in Christ who regard it as a theological 
mystery with which their practical piety has no 
concern. (i.) It is unfavourable to the recognition 
of the value of the doctrine, that its advocacy has 
sometimes been associated with a narrow pietism 
and reactionary theology. And nevertheless it is 
of primary importance for the thought and life of 
the Christian Churches that an intelligible and 
credible doctrine of the presence and operation of 
the Spirit of God in Christian experience and char- 
acter should be presented, so that Christian good- 
ness and godliness should have the comfort and 
strength of assured knowledge of the inexhaustible 
divine resources from which the abounding supplies 
for manifold human need may be drawn. 

(ii.) It is true that a man may live healthily and 
strongly without any knowledge of biology, and that 
in like manner the vitality and vigour of a man’s 
Christian faith is not to be measured by the extent 
or accuracy of his theological knowledge ; and yet, 
since the Christian life is not physical but moral 
and religious, and so is to be placed in the realm of 
the self-conscious primarily, however it may be 
affected secondarily by the subconscious, it does 
belong to its completeness and efficiency that the 
mind should be exercised in apprehending as fully 
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and clearly as possible the divine reality from which 
is drawn all the good enjoyed. For Christian 
ministers, charged with the cure of souls, it is 
especially necessary that they should have a fine 
discernment of the processes of the human soul, in 
which the working of the Divine Spirit can be 
traced. Besides this general plea for the study of 
this doctrine, four special reasons can be given 
bearing upon present thought and life. 

(2) While there is among those claiming to be in 
a special sénse ‘‘ cultured ’’’ an aversion from Chris- 
tianity, there is an attraction to religion. The revolt 
against a dogmatic evangelicalism has loosened the 
hold on many minds of historical Christianity, but 
has not robbed them of all sense that the soul has 
needs the world cannot satisfy. Instead of waiting 
patiently for the restatement of the Christian Gospel, 
on which Christian thinkers are engaged, and in 
which they have made some progress, not a few of 
these dissatisfied spirits have turned from the Light 
of the World to the Light of Asia, to theosophical 
speculations based on Indian thought, and have 
there sought a rest for their weariness. Other forms 
of mysticism have proved alluring to other souls. 
A revival of mysticism is general. To appreciate 
mysticism properly we must distinguish between 
its intention and its methods. (i.) Its intention is 
to secure as immediate a contact and as intimate 
a communion as possible between the soul and God. 
But this is the aim of all “ first hand ” piety, of all 
spiritual religion, which is not content with “second 
hand ”’ traditions and conventions. We have this 
hunger and thirst of the soul after the living God 
Himself in the Psalms. Jesus knew the Father as 
He was known by the Father. For Paul to live was 
Christ. He had been crucified and raised again 
with Christ. If mysticism is to be regarded only as 
far as its intention, then all religion is mystical. 
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(ii.) But under cover of this admirable and laud- 
able intention, mysticism has practised and advo- 
cated methods of reaching the soul’s goal in God 
which have proved doubtful and perilous. To dis- 
regard the historical revelation of God in order to 
reach at once the eternal reality, to seek refuge from 
the exercise of reason and conscience in the appre- 
hension of God in vague emotionalism, or even un- 
conscious ecstasy, to lay stress on abnormal pheno- 
mena of voice and vision as evidence of God’s 
presence, to substitute a quietism of absolute de- 
pendence on God for the manifold activity which 
faith in God makes possible—these are some of the 
defects which have attached to mysticism in its 
history. 

(ili.) To criticize and condemn the methods of 
mysticism without recognizing the need of the soul 
which it seeks to meet is to engage in barren con- 
troversy. What has to be shown is that in the 
Christian life there is the immediacy of contact and 
the intimacy of communion with God which alone 
can satisfy the soul’s hunger and thirst. In the 
Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit the life of man 
is shown to be a life in God, wherever and whenever 
human faith receives and responds to divine grace 
in Christ Jesus the Lord. If union with God be 
the goal of mysticism, then He was the perfect 
mystic, for He dwelt in God, and God in Him, and 
this union of Father and Son was mediated for Him 
as for us by the Spirit of God. In dealing with the 
relation of the Spirit to Christ we shall be showing 
how the mystic demand is fully met. 

(3) Before the calamity of the war came upon 
the world there was a widespread feeling that we 
were on the eve of a religious revival. Be that as 
it may, it is certain that men are feeling very keenly 
now the need of religious revival. (i.) While many 


splendid qualities have been revealed—cheerfulness, 
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unselfishness, patience, courage, heroism, self-sacri- 
fice—not only by the fighters abroad, but also by 
many of the workers at home, there has not been that 
humble and confident dependence on God in the 
nation generally which is so much to be desired. A 
human self-sufficiency has not been corrected by the 
faith that seeks sufficiency only in the grace of God. 
Such an experience as that through which the 
nation is now passing should yield not only moral 
gains but religious good, a good urgently needed 
if the moral losses the war has involved are to be 
recovered. 

(u.) That good can come only as there is a 
spiritual quickening, first of the Churches, then of the 
nations through the Churches. When the peace 
which we so ardently hope and pray for comes, we 
shall enter on another era, rich in fresh promise, but 
full also of new perils, in which many heavy tasks 
will need to be discharged ; whence but from God 
can come the fitness for the work waiting to be done ? 
A religious revival is what we need. How shall we 
get it ? 

(iii.) To say simply that we are to pray for it is 
not enough. For religious revival is not an act of 
divine omnipotence, which God withholds till we 
have sufficiently importuned Him for it, and which 
He will grant so soon as we have importuned enough. 
There are conditions which we must fulfil if the 
blessing is to be ours, for in religious revival as in 
moral reform God works only as man is His fellow- 
worker. The religious revivals of the past have 
much to teach us as regards God’s methods, and 
especially that religious revival which we may call 
the baptism of the Christian Church. From the 
story of Pentecost we can learn what is the Spirit’s 
presence and power in religious revival, and from 
the relation of Pentecost to the Resurrection the 
dependence of the Spirit’s work on the. revelation 
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of God and the redemption of man in Christ Jesus 
the Lord. 

(4) From these religious interests we may turn 
to one that is more distinctively theological, which, 
however, has affected religion, as what we think of 
God will influence how we live for God. (i.) Some 
years ago the demand was made for a theological 
restatement on the basis of the idea of the divine 
immanence. It would be quite a mistake to sup- 
pose that “‘ the new theology,” of which we at one 
time heard so much, and of which we now hear so 
little, was the only or even the most important 
manifestation of this tendency. Much more import- 
ant and undoubtedly competent was Roman 
Catholic Modernism, as represented by Loisy and 
Tyrrell. 

(ii.) While popular religious thought may have 
been, and probably still is, deistic in its inclinations, 
emphasizing the distinction into a separation of 
God from the world, yet the Christian thinker who 
knew his business, and had accepted the idea of 
evolution as descriptive of the divine method in 
nature and history, had learned to do full justice to 
the idea of the divine immanence, for if evolution 
be God’s method, God cannot be present and active 
only at the beginning, He must continue present 
and active throughout the whole process. The 
demand was being met in progressive Christian 
theology. 

(iii.) The danger of this immanential theology 
was this, that being concerned primarily with meta- 
physical questions, God’s relation as ultimate cause 
and final purpose to nature and history as its opera- 
tive and efficient force, it diverted attention from 
the moral and religious relation of God and man, 
which for men is of primary importance. A meta- 
physical interest in God, as separated from a moral 
and religious, tends to pantheism. To correct this 
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defect what is absolutely necessary is to represent 
God’s immanence in man as ethical and spiritual, 
not as a necessity of nature, but as a gift of divine 
grace to human faith, and so to relate the divine 
immanence in man to the divine transcendence of 
man as the Absolutely Perfect in truth, holiness, and 
love. That God is in man by His Spirit in Christian 
experience and Christian character, and that the 
distinctive feature of this divine immanence is 
indicated by the description of the Spirit as Holy— 
this is the’ truth which, meeting the demand, yet 
corrects the defects of the immanential theology. 

(5) From a theological interest we pass to an 
ecclesiastical, which, however, is no less religious. 
(i.) The war has shown to the world a divided 
Christendom. The Christian Churches have failed 
to make the divine reconciliation effective in pre- 
serving peace among the nations. Even before 
this evidence of their failure, the Churches were dis- 
covering that one of the causes of their impotence 
to win the world for Christ lay in their unhappy 
divisions, and a movement had begun towards 
Christian unity. 

(ii.) While the fulfilment of the intention of a 
world-wide Conference on Faith and Order has been 
necessarily delayed, yet the war has not stopped the 
movement, and Christian men of all Churches are 
meeting together that they may realize their unity 
in Christ. The need of reunion has been tragically 
emphasized by the war. What hope is there for a 
League of Nations after the war unless the body the 
statesman may provide is animated by the spirit of 
love which can come in its full potency only through 
a Church that has begun to realize its unity in the 
one Life-giving Spirit of God? It is as we realize 
that the Churches are parts of one body, the com- 
munity of the Spirit, that the revelation of the love 
of God and the redemption through the grace of 
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Christ will have their full effect on the world. And 
the Church, conscious of its unity in the Spirit, will 
be able to apprehend intellectually, because it has 
appropriated vitally, the unity of the Father, Son, 
and Spirit as one God. It is through the doctrine 
of the Spirit in the Church that we must approach 
the doctrine of the Godhead as Triune. 

(6) It is imperative at the outset to determine 
the method of treatment ; it should not be dogmatic 
but historical, which in this connection is equivalent 
to experimental. (i.) To start with the formulae 
of the ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity, and to 
force the exposition into these moulds, is to court 
failure. We must go to the classic literature of 
the religious life, the Holy Scriptures, and these we 
must interpret historically, that is, not from the 
standpoint of later theological developments, but 
from the point of view of the personal experience 
of the speaker or writer whose teaching we are 
trying to understand. While we are coming more 
and more to recognize that all doctrine is the inter- 
pretation of experience, this close connection is 
more obvious here than anywhere else, for the 
Christian experience is the work of the Spirit of 
God, and the nature of the Spirit we can learn only 
from the operations of the Spirit in the heart. 

(ii.) While there are common elements in Chris- 
tian experience, yet there are also differences of 
type. The unity of the New Testament is not a 
uniformity, and different types of experience bring 
before us different aspects of the Spirit’s presence 
and power. The attempt to lay down certain 
general propositions about the Spirit as the common 
teaching of the whole of the New Testament, or 
even of the whole Bible, proceeds on a wrong method, 
because not adapted to the distinctive character 
of the subject dealt with. 'We must recognize, as 
Paul does, the diversities of gifts of the same Spirit 
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(x Cor. xii. 4), and in our exposition preserve that 
variety. A treatment that avoids’ vague abstrac- 
tions and keeps close to the concrete realities of 
different types of Christian life is most accordant 
with the method of the Spirit Himself in His working. 

(7) Not only is there a common life in the Spirit 
for all believers, but the interpretation of this com- 
mon experience by the writers of the New Testament 
has a common basis in the teaching of the Old 
Testament. 

(i.) The doctrine of the Trinity is not to be found 
in the Old Testament, as dogmatic theologians in 
times past tried with great ingenuity to show; and 
the historical reality of the Incarnation is the founda- 
tion on which the Christian conception of the God- 
head rests. But there are ideas in the Old Testa- 
ment that are foreshadowings of the truth taught 
in the New, conceptions which show that living 
religious thought cannot rest in the idea of God as 
abstract unit, but must reach an idea of Him as 
concrete unity, including and combining differences. 
As our Christology must take account of the Messi- 
anic hope of the Old Testament and of such con- 
ceptions as Wisdom, our’ doctrine of the Spirit 
must do justice to the teaching of the Old Testament 
about the Spirit of God. There is no such per- 
sonification or personalizing of the Spirit as of the 
Wisdom of God, but there is a distinct representation 
of the function of the Spirit. 

(ii.) The Spirit of God is, according to the teaching 
of the Old Testament, the activity of God in nature 
and man. The Spirit of God is creative (Gen. i. 2 ; 
Ps. civ. 30), is imparted to man that the dust may 
become living soul (Gen. ii. 7), is the source of ex- 
ceptional powers of body (Judges vi. 34, xiv. 6, I9) 
or skill (Exod. xxxv. 31), but is pre-eminently mani- 
fest in prophecy, the prophet is par excellence the 
man of the Spirit. It is as inspired that he is the 
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agent of the revelation of God. The New Testa- 
ment doctrine of the presence and power of the 
Spirit of God in the renewed life of the believer is 
anticipated in the Old Testament, inasmuch as to 
the Spirit’s operations are attributed wisdom (Job 
Xxxll. 8; r Kings iii. 28; Deut. xxxiv. 9), courage 
(Judges xiii. 25, xiv. 6), penitence, moral strength, 
and purity (Neh. ix. 20; Ps. li. 11; Isa. lxiii. 10; 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26; Zech. xii. 10). In the striking 
vision of the Valley of Dry Bones it is the breath 
of God or His Spirit who brings about the revival 
of the nation and its consequent restoration (Ezek. 
XXXvil. I-9). In the last days God’s Presence among 
His people will be manifested in an outpouring 
of His Spirit (Joel ii. 28, 29). 

(iii.) If an importation of our modern terms 
may be allowed for the sake of making the conception 
more intelligible to our modes of thinking, the Spirit 
represents God’s immanence, an active and effective 
presence in the world and the soul. The Spirit 
of God is not distinguished from God so as to be . 
separated from Him, and yet it is God in this par- 
ticular relation. We do not impose our ideas on 
the Old Testament in suggesting that the conception 
of the Spirit did preserve the idea of the divine 
transcendence, as it affirmed an immanence of God 
in the world which was not an identity of God with 
the world. By this conception the idea of God was 
rescued from deism and pantheism alike. 


I 
JESUS THE CHRIST AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 


(t) WHILE John teaches that the Word became 
flesh (i. 14), and Paul that God in the fulness of the 
time sent forth His Son (Gal. iv. 4), and on the basis 
of such statements the Christian Church has formu- 
lated a doctrine of the Godhead, in which it has 
asserted the consubstantiality and coequality of the 
Father and the Son or Word, the representation of 
the experience and the character of Jesus the Christ 
in the Gospels puts in the forefront the dependence 
of the Son on the Father, the activity in even His 
life in God of the Spirit of God. The two views 
are not necessarily contradictory so long as we con- 
ceive the Incarnation to be so complete a kendsis 
or self-emptying (Phil. ii. 5-8) of the Son or Word 
of God that the Incarnate lived under the conditions 
and within the limitations, not assuredly of a sinful 
nor even of an average, but of a real or typical 
humanity according to the will of God. As in the 
life of man the immanence of God is represented as 
being by the Spirit of God, so also in the life of 
Christ. He had an originality and certainty in His 
consciousness of His relation to God the Father as 
Son, knowing and known by the Father as no other 
man, which does require some such metaphysical 
explanation of His uniqueness as the creeds offer ; 
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but in respect of His experience and character alike 
the mediation of the Spirit of God is fully recognized 
and has not been adequately taken account of by 
Christian theology If it be objected that the 
Synoptists in their representation are guided by 
their inherited conceptions, and that, therefore, 
this representation of His person can claim no 
permanent validity, the answer is that Jesus Himself 
recognizes His own dependence on God in the 
agency of the Spirit of God in His work. We must 
study this view in fuller detail. 

(i.) His conception is by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost as the power of the Most High upon His 
mother. ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee: wherefore also that which is to be born shall 
be called holy, the Son of God”’ (Luke i. 35). It is 
true that the phrase zvejya dywv is without the 
article, and so may here be used impersonally for 
the creative power of God, as in Gen. i. 2, and is 
parallel in meaning to the phrase “the power of 
the Most High”; yet, in view of the whole context, 
the attitude of the mother to the divine communica- 
tion, her human faith receptive of and responsive 
to divine grace (v. 38), and the purpose as regards 
the child of the mode of the conception, that He 
should be holy, set apart for God, unstained by sin, 
and destined to be Messiah—this grammatical 
consideration must not be pressed, as there is the 
alternative explanation that the omission is due to 
the use of the phrase as a proper name. We are 
not concerned here with only a physical miracle, 
a creative act of God in the realm of nature, for by 
it a fitting moral and religious inheritance and 
environment were provided for the Incarnate Son 


1 The Reformed Christology in this respect presents a favour- 
able contrast to the Lutheran. See Bruce’s The Humiliation of 


Christ, p. 124. 
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from the very beginning of His human existence. 
By the faith and obedience of His mother He was 
linked with the working of the Spirit of God in the 
succession of the believers and the saints of the Old 
Covenant. It was not the negative absence of the 
paternal function, but the positive presence of the 
maternal function, not as physical only, but as 
moral and religious, that provided an appropriate 
mode of entrance into the human race of His unique 
moral and religious personality; even in His 
mother’s womb, as in His childhood and youth, the 
Spirit of God was the environment that sustained 
and directed His development. As Mary’s hymn 
of praise shows, her experience was marked by the 
spiritual exaltation which, as we shall afterwards 
see, has so often been the sign of the Spirit’s presence 
and power in the Church; she too had her baptism 
by the Spirit, her Pentecost.1 

(ii.) His Baptism was His Pentecost. (a) “ And 
straightway coming up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove 
descending upon Him: and a voice came out of 
the heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased’ (Mark i. 10, 11). This is the 
oldest account, and probably the most trustworthy. 
Matthew represents the voice, not as confirming for 
Jesus Himself His sense of sonship, but as declaring 
it to others. “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ”’ (iii. 17). Luke states that the 
Holy Ghost descended ‘“‘in a bodily form” (copa- 
tuo cider), ““ and in so doing possibly makes more 
definite. than it was the objective manifestation, 
whatever it may have been. The Fourth Gospel 
represents the descent of the Spirit as a sign given 
to the Baptist, whereby he might recognize the 


1 The critical questions involved it would be beyond the 
scope of the present course of lectures to discuss. See Studies 
in the Inner Life of Jesus, ii, 
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Messiah”’ (i. 32-34, see “Luke” in W.N.T. p. 86). 
Whether others shared the Vision and the Voice 
with Jesus, how far these manifestations were objec- 
tive or subjective, are questions that need not now 
detain us. What we are now alone concerned about 
is what was the spiritual reality for Jesus Himself. 
Then came to Him the certainty of His vocation, 
and the approval by the Father of His self-dedication 
to that vocation as well as the possession of the 
enthusiasm and energy necessary for the discharge 
of the tasks that awaited Him. 

(ii1.) -It has been assumed that He thus also was 
endowed, or at least became aware that He was 
endowed, with the power to work miracles. For 
this assumption three reasons can be given. (a) 
The spiritual exaltation which now came to Him 
has in others also, as at Pentecost, been accompanied 
by not only abnormal conditions, but even what 
cannot be otherwise described than as supernatural 
powers. If in this connection we may hazard a 
conjecture, it may be that the divine resources 
are more fully at the command of one who, certain 
of a divine calling, is also confident of divine help 
than they can be of other men. At His baptism 
this necessary certainty and confidence came ‘to 
Him, and so He now knew He could use God’s 

ower. 

(6) The Temptations that followed the Baptism 
were concerned with the use to which that divine 
power was to be put. He then resolved that His 
relation to God as the Son of God, endowed with 
such power from God, would never be used for 
self-indulgence, or self-defence, or self-advancement 
if the temptations affected Himself only, or for 
the material prosperity, political emancipation, or 
imperial dominion of the nation to whom He. came 
as Messiah, which is the more probable view. Only 
if the consciousness of possession had freshly come 
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to Him can we understand why this trial came upon 
Him when and as it did. 

(c) Jesus Himself ascribes His casting out of 
devils to the Spirit of God (Matt. xii. 28), and 
solemnly warns His enemies that in ascribing His 
acts to Satan they are in danger of committing the 
unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost (v. 32). 
His insistence on faith as the condition of His 
cures indicates, however, that the Spirit is not to 
be conceived as some quasi-physical force residing 
in Him, but as God’s activity through Him in re- . 
sponse to His own exercise of faith, sometimes if 
not always expressed in prayer (John xi. 41; Mark 
ix. 29). The statement in regard to the cure of 
the woman with the issue of blood, “ And straight- 
way Jesus, perceiving in Himself that the power 
proceeding from Him had gone forth, turned Him 
about in the crowd, and said, Who touched my 
garments? ”’ (Mark v. 30), even if the evangelist 
intended to endow the body of Jesus with magical 
virtue, need not be accepted as disproof of the 
position stated. Conscious of the appeal of need 
in the woman’s touch, quick to respond to such an 
appeal, He willed her cure, and willed that she 
should be assured that the cure she had thus snatched 
from Him would not be recalled. We must not 
allow ourselves to think of His miracles in any way 
incongruous with His person, teaching, and mission. 

(iv.) The spiritual exaltation which came to 
Jesus at His Baptism was not a temporary mood, 
but a permanent disposition. In many of the re- 
presentations of the person of Christ there is an 
absence of emotional glow. He is “ faultily fault- 
less, icily regular, splendidly null.” Of Him we may 
be sure was true the statement in Ecce Homo: 
‘““No heart is pure that is not passionate, and no 
virtue safe that is not enthusiastic.’’ We are not, 
however, left to assume this, for there is direct 
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evidence. (a) Mark records that after the Baptism 
“ straightway the Spirit driveth Him forth into the 
wilderness’ (i. 12); and this mood made Him 
insensible to bodily needs, for it was only when the 
ecstasy passed that the temptations, the first of 
which was suggested to Him by His hunger, came 
upon Him. Luke records that “ Jesus returned in 
the power of the Spirit into Galilee”’ (iv. 14), and 
doubtless it was this spiritual exaltation that 
invested the words with authority (v. 32). There 
are two interesting illustrations of the impression 
He made. His mother and brethren saw not a 
spiritual exaltation, but a morbid excitement, and 
said, ‘‘ He is beside Himself”? (Mark iii. 21). His 
disciples, after the cleansing of the Temple, were 
reminded by His bearing of the words, ‘‘ The zeal of 
thine house shall eat me up”’ (John ii. 17). It is 
such consuming zeal that breathes in His own words, 
“My meat is to do the will of Him that sent me, 
and to accomplish His work”’ (iv. 34). The same 
emotional intensity is expressed in the declaration : 
““T came to cast fire upon the earth: and what 
will I, if itis already kindled? But I havea baptism 
to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till 
it be accomplished!” (Luke xii. 49, 50). In Jesus, 
then, enthusiasm and energy were the outward 
signs of the Spirit’s presence and power. Such 
quickening and strengthening of the personality 
is the necessary consequence of the consciousness 
of such an immanent activity of God. 

(0) A rendering of the Authorized Version, which 
is altered in the Revised Version, ascribes the cer- 
tainty of His revelation of God to the intensity of 
His inspiration by God. ‘‘ He whom God hath sent 
speaketh the words of God. For God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him ” (John iti. 34). Even 
if this be not the correct rendering, we must recognize 
the statement as true. He spake of God by God 
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in Him. The more correct rendering of the last 
clause, ‘‘ for He (that is, the Son) giveth not the 
Spirit by measure,” asserts that the revelation of 
the Father by the Son inspires men without limit. 
Just as His certainty of God was communicable 
to others, so was the enthusiasm and energy for 
God; may we not in this connection even use the 
word contagious ? 

(c) It is not probable that Paul is thinking of 
the Holy Spirit in the phrase ‘‘ according to the 
spirit of holiness’? in Romans i. 4, but of the divine 
nature of Christ as contrasted with the human 
nature, which is referred to in the phrase “‘ according 
to the flesh.’’ Huis descent from David is in respect 
of His human nature; His ascent at the Resurrec- 
tion to be the Son of God with power is in respect 
of His divine nature, which is “ described, first by 
the metaphysical peculiarity of deity, ‘ spirit,’ and 
secondly, by the ethical perfection, ‘holiness.’ ”’1 
This, however, does not exclude the possibility that 
this ethical perfection was His by the Spirit of God 
in Him; but of this Paul was not thinking. 

(d) It is not probable that the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in speaking of Christ as 
through the eternal Spirit offering Himself (ix. 14) 
is referring to the Holy Spirit as distinct from the 
spirit of Christ, even although the use of the article, 
which is absent from the original Greek, and the 
capital S in the Revised Version suggest this inter- 
pretation. Two views can be taken, if we refer 
the clause to the spirit of Christ Himself. ‘‘ Christ 
having an eternal spirit was thereby able to perform 
the whole work of atonement, not merely dying on 
the Cross, but passing through that death to present 
Himself before God,”’ or, “It is the spiritual nature 
of the sacrifice which gives it eternal validity.’ 2 


1 « Romans,” C.B. p. 84. 
2 Dods on “‘ Hebrews,”’ E.G.T. iv. p. 334. 
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The second of these two interpretations is more con- 
sistent with the context. What the Spirit was to 
and did for Christ above and beyond His Divine 
nature as Son of God is one of those mysteries of the 
nature of the Godhead about which speculation 
is vain. Gratefully we accept the fact that in this 
respect also He was made like unto His brethren. 
(2) So far the relation of the Spirit to Christ, 
except as regards the completeness and constancy 
of possession by Him, does not differ essentially 
from the representation of the Spirit’s presence and 
power in the prophetic consciousness, nor yet from 
the experience which through faith in Him the 
Christian may expect to attain. But in the Fourth 
Gospel there are scattered utterances which connect 
the work of the Spirit very closely, even indissolubly, 
with the work of Christ as its continuation and 
completion; and to these passages we must now 
address ourselves to lay the foundations on which 
the Apostolic doctrine is a superstructure. (i.) 
Because Jesus could no longer be Himself with His 
disciples as their Counsellor and Helper, He prayed, 
and by prayer He assured His disciples that He had 
won for them another Companion to teach and aid 
(4AXov wapdxAnrov). All that He had been to them 
this other Paraclete would be, the companionship 
the same in content but other in mode, not outward 
but inward, not sensible but spiritual. Though 
really present in the disciples, this other Paraclete 
will not be seen by the world as Christ Himself 
has been seen, and yet in Him Christ unseen will be 
present (xiv. 16-20). He will be both the Spirit of 
truth and the Holy Spirit. Truth will be the means 
He will use, and the holiness of the disciples the 
end of His carrying on the work of Christ. He will 
continue the revelation of God in Christ, for He will 
be sent in Christ’s name. While as Teacher He will 
recall Christ’s teaching, He will add to it whatever 
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the disciples may need (v. 26). As the disciples 
bear witness of Christ to the world, the Spirit will 
confirm this witness (xv. 26, 27). 

(ii.) Jesus taught that the Spirit could not come 
till He had gone. The reason obviously is twofold, 
subjective and objective. (a) On the one hand, 
as long as His outward presence was with His dis- 
ciples, they depended on it ; only when deprived of 
it would they turn inwardly for the enlightening 
and quickening of which they felt the need. (0) 
On the other hand, the mature Christian experience, 
the life in the Spirit, needed as its basis the com- 
pleted revelation and redemption in Christ’s death 
and rising again. Christ in outward companionship 
could not be so much to them nor do so much for 
them as He would in inward communion through 
the Spirit, after the saving work was done. No less 
as regards the world than as regards the disciples, 
the Spirit’s work could be done only when Christ’s 
work would be finished. The rejection of Christ 
was the exposure of the world’s sin; the righteous- 
ness which God approves and rewards was exhibited 
in the Ascension of Christ; the victory of Christ 
over Satan in His Crucifixion and Resurrection was 
the judgement of the world. Only when Christ’s 
work was done could the Spirit bring home to the 
world that in Christ sin was both judged and for- 
given, or a condemnation pronounced and a salvation 
offered (xvi. 7-15). 

(iii.) In this teaching, of which a paraphrase to 
bring out its meaning has just been offered, what 
must be emphasized is that both as regards the world 
and the disciples the Spirit’s work is dependent on 
the work of Christ. It is no new revelation that 
is offered, but the recall, the interpretation, and the 
development of the revelation in Christ only in so 
far as the disciples were not able to receive from 
the lips of Christ Himself all He had to impart to 
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them. Continuity is maintained, while progress is 
provided for. The Spirit does not supersede the 
work of Christ in the sense that Christ ceases to 
work and the Spirit takes His place; but the work 
of Christ Himself is continued in the Spirit’s work 
under the new conditions, outward and inward, 
constituted in the relation of God and man by the 
death and resurrection of Christ. Christian experi- 
ence rests on Christian history ; the mystical aspect 
of Christ in us by His Spirit depends on the evangeli- 
cal of Christ for us on His Cross and Throne. 

(3) Two questions remain for discussion before 
we can pass from Christ’s promise to the fulfilment 
in Christian experience, the one critical, the other 
theological. 

(i.) This teaching about the relation of the 
Spirit to Christ Himself is found in the Fourth 
Gospel only. (a) It is true that, according to the 
Synoptists, Jesus promised His disciples that, 
when in times of persecution they were making their 
defence, the Spirit of their Father would speak in 
them (Matt. x. 20); and after His resurrection He 
commanded them to remain in Jerusalem until 
they should be clothed with power from on high 
(Luke xxiv. 49); but this teaching does not go 
beyond the teaching of the Old Testament, nor does 
it offer more than is presented to us as reality in 
the records of the primitive Church. This inward 
spiritual view of the Spirit’s function in the disciples 
is something other and (shall we even dare to say ?) 
better than what the story in Acts tells us. Accord- 
ing to the records there, the primitive community 
lived in a state of spiritual exaltation, consequent 
on the certainty that Christ who had been crucified 
had been raised from the dead by the power of God, 
and now lived and reigned in His Church, and the 
expectation that He would return to earth in power 
and glory. It looked back and forward to a sensible 

I 
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manifestation, but so far as the evidence allows 
us to judge, it did not realize the spiritual presence 
of Christ in the full sense in which it is promised in 
the teaching of Jesus according to the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(6) This Gospel was written when the hope of 
the Second Advent had been disappointed. Is 
this teaching to be regarded as an attempt of a 
Christian thinker to offer a present good in com- 
pensation for the loss of the future hope ? ~ Some 
have so regarded it ; and we must not deny altogether 
the possibility of the form of the teaching having 
been affected by the intellectual conditions in 
which it was committed to writing. But His 
teaching so closely corresponds with actual experi- 
ence, as, for instance, we find it in Paul even, that 
we cannot regard it as later theological speculation, 
but must hold that the beloved disciple reproduced, 
if with some freedom, what he had heard from the 
lips of the Master Himself. 

(u.) As this teaching itself raises the problem 
of the relation of the Spirit to Christ, we may 
anticipate a later stage of the discussion, and call 
attention to what Paul teaches about the subject. 
Christ taught that He Himself would be present 
in the other Companion. The Father in the Son, 
and the Son in the Spirit, would make their abode in 
the believer. ‘In that day ye shall know that I am 
in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you” (John 
xiv. 20). ‘‘ My Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him”’ (v. 23). 

(a) In Paul’s experience the fellowship with the 
living Christ and the indwelling of the Spirit of God 
were inseparable; at times he writes as if the 
operations even were indistinguishable. To quote 
what I have written on the subject elsewhere : 


“As the Spirit is described as of Christ as well as of 
God, not only are the functions of the living Christ and 
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of the indwelling Spirit not always clearly distinguished, 
but even in one passage Christ and the Spirit appear 
to be identified. Christian theology has with great 
subtlety defined the order of salvation and assigned to 
each person in the Godhead His share in the work, but 
- Paul shows no such care. He mentions sanctification 
before justification, and joins Christ and the Spirit as 
fellow-workers in both. ‘But ye were washed, but ye 
were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God’ 
(x Cor. vi. rz). The operation of the Spirit in the inward 
transformation of man is so inseparable from, follows 
so inevitably on the contemplation of Christ with the 
eye of faith, that Christ may be said to possess the 
Spirit, even to be the Spirit. ‘Now the Lord is the 
Spirit : and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty. 
But we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit ’ 
(2 Cor. ili. 17, 18). There is no formal identification 
here of Christ and the Spirit, as Paul elsewhere clearly 
distinguishes the one from the other; but what is 
asserted is the invariable sequence of faith in Christ 
and renewal by the Spirit.” 4 


(6) Does Christian experience, then, lead us to 
identify Christ and the Spirit absolutely? Dr. 
Denney answers affirmatively : 


“As has often been pointed out, in Rom. viii. 9-11 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Christ, and Christ Himself 
are practically indistinguishable. It is all one if we can 
say of people that the Spirit of God dwells in them, or 
that they have the Spirit of Christ, or that Christ is in 
them. All these are ways in which we can describe 
the life of reconciliation as it realized in men. They 
make it plain that the explanation of that life is divine, 
and they prevent any misapprehension about the Divine 
Spirit by frankly identifying the indwelling of the Spirit 
in the Christian sense with the spiritual indwelling of 

1 Studies of Paul and his Gospel, pp. 256-57. 
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Christ Himself. But there is no justification in this for 
representing the Spirit as a third person in the same 
sense as God and Christ. Paul never knew Christ except 
as Spirit—except as a being who could enter into and 
tell upon his life as God Himself entered ; and his whole 
concern in this passage is not to distinguish Christ and 
the Spirit, but to show that nothing is entitled to be 
recognized as really Spirit among Christians if it is 
distinguishable from Christ and from the divine power 
with which He acts in the souls and in the life of men.” ? 


Professor Rees is still more definite, and seeks to 
present to those who would still maintain the 
distinction a theological dilemma : 


‘If the Spirit is conceived as another divine presence, 
distinct and different from Christ, operating as a distinct 
activity and in a different province of religious experience, 
it so far ceases to be the Spirit of Christ, and the presence 
and activity of Christ are therefore neither universal 
nor co-extensive with religious experience. If, on the 
other hand, Christianity is the universal and final re- 
ligion, if all knowledge and communion and action of 
God are mediated to men through Jesus Christ, then the 
Holy Spirit for Christian thought and experience cannot 
be separate or distinct from Christ Himself, in His living 
presence and power in the hearts of men, and the Church 
burdens itself in vain with the formula of three hypostases 
which it inherited from Greek theology.” # 


(c) We must entirely agree with these two writers 
in insisting that we cannot in fact separate the work 
of Christ and of the Spirit ; but it does not at once 
follow that we cannot and we ought not to distin- 
guish for our thought. We may also agree that we 
cannot represent “the Spirit as a third person in 
the same sense as God and Christ.” For this in- 
ability of our thought the reason is twofold, objective 


1 The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 311. 
2 The Holy Spirit, p. 211. 
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and subjective. The subjective reason is given by 
Dr. Horton, as quoted by Professor Rees :1 


“Twill not say that the separate activity of the Holy 
Spirit is in the Christian experience as obvious as the 
distinction between Father and Son. It cannot even 
be maintained that in experience the Spirit is presented 
as a person separated from Christ. When we treat the 
Spirit as a third person, it is rather on the ground that 
Christ spoke about another Comforter like unto Himself 
than on the ground of a datum of spiritual experience. 
It does not appear that any one has had a vision or 
conception of the Spirit in personal form, as some have 
had of God, and many have had of Christ.” # 


The statement of the subjective reason leads us to 
the objective. When we think of God as personal 
unity, it is of God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
implicitly if not always explicitly. When we think 
of Christ as personal unity, it is not of the Son as 
in the Godhead, but of the historical reality ; the 
Word become flesh has a concrete individuality that 
the Word as in God has not. 

(d) It is noteworthy in this connection that when 
Paul carefully defines his monotheism over against 
polytheism there is no mention of the Spirit. “To 
us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto Him ; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through Him ”’ 
(x Cor. viii. 6). The eternal God is for Christian 
faith in the historical revelation and redemption in 
Christ, and to that the operation of the Spirit of 
God is subordinate; this must be insisted on. 

(e) The objection to the use of the word “ per- 
son ”’ in the doctrine of the Godhead will in the last 
lecture be discussed. At this stage all that need 
be affirmed in favour of maintaining the distinction 


1 The Holy Spirit, p. 210. 
2 The Trinity, p. 8 (London, 1901). 
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of Christ and Spirit is this, that, as Dr. Horton states, 
Christ Himself makes the distinction; it is made 
in the Apostolic Benediction and in dealing with 
the gifts of the Spirit (2 Cor. xiii. 14 and 1 Cor. xii. 
4-6), and is assumed throughout the New Testament. 
It also saves us from an undue externality of re- 
ligious thought, and preserves the emphasis on the 
inwardness of religious life. This evidence may not 
lead us further than an economic Trinity; but to 
that at least it does lead. A psychological explana- 
tion of Paul’s practice may, in closing, be suggested 
for consideration : 


“In so far as Paul was not conscious of the personal 
presence of Christ in his experience, and yet had evidence 
of divine activity in his religious certainty and moral 
progress, he described that action of God as the in- 
dwelling (Rom. viii. 9), working (x Cor. xii. rr), leading 
(Rom. viil. 14), bearing witness (v. 16), help (v. 26), and 
teaching (x Cor. ii. 13) of the Spirit.” 1 


1 Studies of Paul and his Gospel, p. 189. 


II 
THE RESURRECTION AND PENTECOST 


(1) THE dependence of the Christian experience of 
the presence and power of the Spirit of God on the 
Christian history of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection of Christ meets us at the very threshold of 
our inquiry regarding the operation of the Spirit in 
the Christian Church. Pentecost was consequent 
on and would have been impossible without the 
Resurrection and the new light in which the Resur- 
rection placed the Crucifixion. The spiritual ex- 
altation which characterized the primitive commun- 
ity was primarily due to the certainty that Christ 
was not dead, but lived, and secondarily to the 
conviction that as God had raised Him from the 
dead, His death could not have been accursed, but 
appointed by God for the salvation of men. In the 
speeches of Peter, as recorded in Acts, we do not 
find so definite a doctrine of the Atonement in 
Christ’s death as we find in Paul’s letters; and yet 
Paul was confident that he was in accord with the 
common Christian tradition in teaching not only 
that Christ ‘“‘ hath been raised on the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures,” but also that “Christ died 
for our sins according to the Scriptures’”’ (xr Cor. 
xv. 3-4). This close connection needs to be treated 
in greater detail. 

(i.) The Christian Church was born on the day 
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when, at Caesarea Philippi, Peter confessed, “‘ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God” (Matt. 
xvi. 16). All that was involved in that Confession 
neither he nor any of the others for whom he may 
have spoken realized; but within the Jewish 
nation there now existed a community separated 
from it by the belief that the promise made by God 
of old had at last been fulfilled. 

(ii.) How inadequate was Peter’s conception of 
the Messiahship to the reality Christ intended by it 
appears from his remonstrance against the announce- 
ment by Jesus of His approaching passion, and the 
rebuke it brought upon him. Jesus, who conceived 
His Messiahship not as that of the Son of David, a 
victorious and prosperous king, but as that of the 
Servant of God saving the people by His suffering, 
endeavoured again and again to wean His disciples 
from their false hopes, and to win them for His true 
aims ; but all His efforts proved vain. Can there 
be any doubt that He said more to His disciples 
about His death than is recorded? The summary 
form of the three announcements indicates that after 
His death the disciples remembered that He had so 
spoken to them; but as they had been not only 
uninterested, but even hostile, they had not given 
heed to His teaching in its fulness, and remembered 
imperfectly what He had spoken. His death came 
upon them as a sudden and a stunning blow; their 
hopes were laid low in His grave. ‘‘ We hoped 
that it was He which should redeem Israel” (Luke 
Sovines): 

(iii.) They were not easily convinced that He had 
risen from the tomb. ‘And they went out, and 
fled from the tomb ; for trembling and astonishment 
had come upon them; and they said nothing to 
any one; for they were afraid’? (Mark xvi. 8). 
This was the mood of the women to whom He first 
appeared. When He appeared to the eleven dis- 
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ciples in Galilee, as He “had appointed them, they 
worshipped Him; but some doubted” (Matt. xxviii. 
16-17), Not only the two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus deserved the rebuke, ‘‘ O foolish men, and 
slow of heart to believe in all that the prophets have 
spoken !”’ (Luke xxiv. 25). Thomas was not alone 
in refusing to believe until he had seen (John xx. 29). 
The records in the Gospels offer no support to the 
view that the company of believers was in such a 
condition of expectancy that visions would deceive 
them. They had to receive “ many proofs ’’ (Acts 
i. 3) before their doubt and fear were overcome. We 
must remind ourselves that the Gospel records, 
which it has to be admitted cannot be completely 
harmonized, are not our first literary evidence for 
the Resurrection. In 1 Corinthians xv. 1-8 Paul 
records not only what he taught, but the common 
tradition in the Church regarding the appearances 
of the Lord. James, the unbelieving brother, was 
won by one appearance; Peter, the denier, was 
restored to frank and bold confession by another. 
Paul wrote when most of the witnesses of the Resur- 
rection were still alive. Can we doubt the fact ? 
(iv.) It may, however, be asked, Why did Pentecost 
not at once follow the Resurrection; why the days 
of waiting in prayer for the power from on high ? 
Is the answer not obvious? Even although the 
appearances of Jesus convinced the disciples that 
He was risen indeed, it needed time for the certainty 
of the Risen Saviour and Lord to take full posses- 
sion of their mind and heart. They had inwardly 
to realize what was the meaning, aim, and worth of 
the reality assured by many proofs. Even so Paul 
after his conversion went to Arabia (Gal. i. 17), 
where in solitude he thought out for himself what 
the revelation of the Son of God in him meant. 
Unlike Paul, however, the members of the primitive 
community were by their fellowship mutual helpers 
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of their faith. It was only when they had recovered 
from the shock to their faith of His death, when 
they had become fully assured that He was risen, 
when they saw the defeating Cross in the new light 
of the conquered grave, when they discovered what 
He was and did as their Saviour and Lord, that this 
mood of spiritual exaltation came upon them, that 
they were filled with holy enthusiasm and holy 
energy. 

(v.) There are two remarks of general application 
to the Christian life suggested by the considerations 
just offered. (a) In the first place, it should be 
emphasized that moral and spiritual processes re- 
quire time. The difference between cramming to 
be condemned and education to be approved is just 
this, that in the one case knowledge is forced into 
the mind without time for assimilation, se that even 
if for a time it is remembered, yet it is speedily 
forgotten, and that in the other case the knowledge 
is so imparted that it becomes incorporated into the 
very substance of the thought and remains a per- 
manent possession. How much is lost in religious 
education and evangelism by undue haste, by the 
attempts to produce spiritual results without 
allowing the necessary time for the spiritual pro- 
cesses by which these results may be made not 
evanescent but permanent ! 

(b) Secondly, the experience of the primitive 
Christian community calls our attention to the 
importance of fact for faith. It is one of the merits 
of the Ritschlian school, and especially of Herrmann, 
to have insisted on the dependence of Christian 
faith on historical fact. The subjective value- 
judgement does not invent its own content or pro- 
vide its own evidence ; it apprehends intellectually 
as it appreciates morally and religiously, and so 
appropriates voluntarily the objective reality of the 
revelation of God in the historical Christ. ‘‘ Revela- 
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tion is there,’ he says, “as an undeniable element 
of our world. It is the historical appearance of 
Jesus, which belongs to our own reality as the coat 
which we put on, or the house in which we dwell.” 
In answer to the question why does faith need 
historical facts ? he argues that we live in, are made 
or marred by, cannot escape from the facts of 
history. Sin, sorrow, weakness, death are all facts ; 
what brings deliverance from them must be no less 
a fact of history. Ideas and ideals in the soul of 
man are too subjective to offer man the certainty of 
salvation from these objective facts. What he must 
have is a reality so self-evidencing that he does not 
need to prove to himself that itis real. ‘‘ The image 
of Jesus we have received,”’ he says, ‘‘ can act upon 
us as something indubitably real. We need not 
make any effort to regard it as true, in order that 
we may grasp it as something historically real. 
Neither do we need any apologetic arts to protect 
these facts against doubt. But the simple matter 
is, whether we wish to pass the real, or to remain 
standing before it. And God be praised that 
it is so. For a revelation which is to save us 
cannot be first established as a revelation by our 
own exertions.” 4 Herrmann confines the divine 
revelation to the historical reality of the inner life 
of Jesus as that is disclosed to us in the Gospels. 
When we have accepted that, such a fact as the 
Resurrection becomes credible to us. For the 
primitive Christian community faith in Christ as 
the revelation of God had to be re-established by the 
fact of the Resurrection as it had been overthrown 
by the fact of the Crucifixion. But in both cases 
faith depends on fact.? 

(2) In thus insisting on the psychical process 


1 Dey Begriff der Offenbarung, pp. 16, 17, 23, 24. . 
2 See for a fuller discussion of this subject The Ritschlian 


Theology, vii. 
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in the company of the disciples which prepared 
them for the experience of Pentecost, there is not 
the slightest intention of resolving the event into a 
merely subjective illusion and not an objective 
reality. There was a supernatural manifestation, 
the nature of which we must carefully examine, 
for it is not at all improbable that the psychical 
process by itself would not have reached such a 
consummation; arid yet, as God’s communicative- 
ness to man depends on man’s receptivity and 
responsiveness, without the human preparedness 
there would not have been the divine operation. 
Just as at Jesus’ baptism His self-dedication to His 
calling was met with the outward signs of vision 
and voice (Mark i. 10, 11), so the dependence of the 
primitive community on God for the needed power 
from on high was assured of the gift by a sound 
heard and a sight seen. 

(i.) There was “‘a sound as if a violent gust were 
being borne along” (iyos dorep depopevns avons 
Baias, Acts ii. 2). “St. Chrysostom,” says Know- 
ling, “ rightly emphasizes the és, so that the sound is 
not that of wind, but as of the rushing of a mighty 
wind (so, too, the tongues are not of fire, but as of 
jive). The words describe not a natural but a super- 
natural phenomenon, as Wendt pointedly admits. 
Wind was often used as a symbol of the divine 
Presence (2 Sam. v. 24; Ps. civ. 3; 1 Kings xix. 11 ; 
Ezek. xliii. 2, etc.; cf. Josephus, An#é. iil. 5. 2, vii. 
4), here it is used of the mighty power of the Spirit 
which nothing could resist.”"1_ ‘‘ The audible oypeiov 
is followed by a visible; yAdooa, the organs of speech 
by which the wonderful works of God were to be 
proclaimed, so that the expression cannot be ex- 
plained from Isa. v. 24, where the tongue of fire is 
represented as an organ of destruction (Wendt, 
note im loco), ooet rvpés, in their appearance and 
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brightness. The words themselves therefore forbid 
reference to a natural phenomenon, to say nothing 
of the fact of the spiritual transformation of the 
Apostles -which followed. Fire, like wind, was 
symbolic of the Divine Presence, Exod. iii. 2, and 
of the Spirit who purifies and sanctifies, Ezek. i. 13; 
Mal. ili. 2,3 . . . Scapeprldpevos, lit. dividing or parting 
themselves off. R.V. ‘tongues parting asunder,’ so 
that originally they were one, as one mighty flame of 
fire. . . . The resting of a flame of fire upon the 
head as a token of the favour of Heaven may be 
illustrated from classical sources, but the thought 
here is not so much of fire as the token of divine 
favour, as of the tongue (as of fire), conferring a 
divine power to utter in speech divine things.”’ 4 

(ii.) Dr. Knowling writes from a conservative 
standpoint ; and we are safe in following his exegesis 
of the passage. It was not physical sound nor 
physical flame ; we are not concerned with pheno- 
mena in the realm of the material world. We may 
accept the description of the phenomena as super- 
natural ; but that term leaves open two alternatives. 
Was there an objective presentation of sound and 
flame, or was there a subjective impression of hearing — 
and sight by the supernatural activity of God? If 
we accept the second alternative, it is no Jess a 
miracle which we affirm; we are concerned with a 
divine manifestation and not a human illusion. 
We may compare the vision and voice that came 
to Isaiah when he was called to be a prophet (Isaiah 
vi.). His lips were purified by being touched with 
a live coal from God’s altar. In neither case need 
we assume a merely literary composition, using 
traditional symbolism to describe an exclusively 
inward experience. 

(iii.) There may appear to us some incongruity 
between the objective manifestation and its subjec- 

Dis Acts) EeGyi ih p72. 
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tive result ; but two considerations here may help 
us. In the first place, the preceding discussion has 
shown that the inward change was not brought 
about merely by outward means. To a community 
that had not been prepared by meditation on the 
Resurrection of the Lord and prayer for the power 
to bear witness of it to the world, sight and sound 
would have meant nothing and effected nothing. 
Secondly, the Christian revelation comes to us in 
the Christian Church authenticated by the history 
of all it has been to and done for many generations 
of believers, so that the inward impress is enough. 
We need no outward signs in confirmation, and we 
should be going back to an earlier stage of God’s 
dealing if we asked for them ; but to the first agents 
of revelation outward signs were necessary not only 
to confirm their individual faith, but to give them 
the warrant of calling others to become partakers 
of their faith. 

(3) In dealing with the gift of tongues we are 
at once met with a greater difference of opinion. 
(i.) Knowling states that “there can be no doubt 
that St. Luke’s phrase (Aadrciv érépais yAdooais, 
cf. yAdoous kawais, Mk. xvi. 17, W.H. margin, not 
text), taken with the context, distinctly asserts 
that the Apostles, if not the whole Christian assembly 
(St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, including 
the hundred-and-twenty), received the power of 
speaking in foreign languages, and that some of their 
hearers at all events understood them, vv. 8-11 
(ijperépaus).”’ He rejects the view held by Wendt 
and Matthias: “Both hold that this speaking 
with tongues is introduced by St. Luke himself, 
and that it is a legendary embellishment from his 
hand of what actually took place; the speaking 
with tongues at Pentecost was simply identical 
with the same phenomenon described elsewhere in 
x. 46, xix. 6, and 1 Cor. xii.-xiv. This is plain from 
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St. Peter’s own words in xi. 15, 17; so in xix. 6, 
the speaking with tongues is the immediate result 
of the outpouring of the Spirit.”” He maintains 
that the statement must be taken as literally true ; 
and argues that “there was a peculiar fitness in 
the fact that the first and most abundant bestowal 
of this divine gift should be given at a Feast which 
was marked above all others by the presence of 
strangers from distant lands, that a sign should 
thus be given to them that believed not, and that 
the firstfruits of a Gentile harvest should be offered 
by the Spirit to the Father (Iren. Adv. Haer. iii. 17), 
an assurance to the Apostles of the greatness and 
universality of the message which they were com- 
missioned to deliver.”” He admits, however, that 
“there is no reason to suppose that this power of 
speaking in foreign languages was a permanent 
gift.”’1 We need not, however, assume that St. 
Luke himself is responsible for the mistake. There 
does seem an antecedent probability that the 
tongues of Acts ii. and of the later records are the 
same phenomenon. Ifthe power of speaking foreign 
tongues was not necessary for the work of the 
Apostles, and so was only temporary, does not the 
miracle become one of empty display, so contrary 
to the characteristic reserve of Jesus Himself? 
If, as Knowling himself holds, the hearers were 
Jews of the Dispersion,? the reference to Irenaeus 
he gives is quite irrelevant. If, lastly, the univer- 
sality of the Gospel had thus been shown to the 
Apostles, how did they so hesitate about the Gentile 
mission ? 

(ii.) Dr. Andrews confidently asserts the contrary 
view to Knowling’s. ‘“‘ Many modern scholars, 
however, feel that Luke’s interpretation is open to 
serious criticism on the following grounds :—(1) There 
is no reference at all in the speech of Peter to such 

1 « Acts,” E.G.T. ii. pp. 98, 99. 2 Op. cit. p. 74. 
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a miracle. (2) The power of speaking foreign 
languages would not have been likely to provoke 
the charge of drunkenness (ii. 13). (3) There was 
no necessity for such a miraculous endowment. 
The Greek language was known and spoken almost 
universally at the time, and was therefore quite 
sufficient for missionary work. (4) We know from 
Acts xiv. 8-14 that Paul was unable to converse in 
the language of Lycaonia, and we are told by 
Papias that Peter had an interpreter. (5) In 
1 Corinthiaris the gift of ‘speaking with tongues ’ 
certainly does not refer to foreign languages, but 
rather to ecstatic utterances, especially in prayer 
to God, made under the influence of spiritual excite- 
ment (r Cor. xii. 10, xiv. 2-28)... (6) The other 
references in Acts to the gift of tongues afford no 
hint that the power of speaking in foreign languages 
is meant (Acts x. 46, xi. 15, xix. 6).””2 

(ili.) We may agree with him that “ these argu- 
ments seem absolutely unanswerable’”’ as regards 
what the gift of tongues was; but we may not find 
it necessary to assume that St. Luke himself was 
mistaken in his interpretation. He may simply 
have reproduced the tradition that came to him. 
We must try to get behind the tradition itself, for 
there is force in Knowling’s contention. “If St. 
Luke must have had every means of knowing from 
St. Paul the character of the speaking with tongues 
at Corinth, it does not seem unfair to maintain that 
he also had means of knowing from the old Pales- 
tinian Christians, who had been in union with the 
Church at Jerusalem from the beginning, e.g. from 
a John Mark or a Mnason (dpyatos paOyris, xxi. 16), the 
exact facts connected with the great outpouring 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost.’ ? 

(iv.) The way out of the difficulty is certainly 

1 « Acts,” Westminster New Testament, pp. 45, 46. 
2 Op. cit. p. 99. 
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not by substituting a miracle of hearing for a miracle 
of speaking. We may agree with Knowling when he 
says, “ To suppose that the Apostles all spoke one 
and the same language, but that the hearers were 
enabled to understand their utterances, each in his 
own language, is not only to do violence to the 
narrative, but simply to substitute one miraculous 
incident for another.” Modern religious psycho- 
logy suggests to us another way out of the difficulty. 
If thé speaking with tongues was an ecstatic form 
of utterance due to the intense emotional stimulus 
of the supernatural manifestation, then it is not to 
be regarded as itself a supernatural gift, but rather 
as an abnormal psychical phenomenon; and corre- 
sponding to it was the abnormal psychical pheno- 
menon, that the hearers discerned in these ecstatic 
utterances each his own language. Is it more 
probable that in the common excitement, when all 
the inspired company was loudly praising God, 
each of the bystanders would be able to pick out of 
the confusion of speech the words spoken in his 
own language, or that the hearers, being no less 
excited, as such emotion is contagious, now and 
then heard sounds which seemed familiar to them, 
and so were convinced that they were listening 
to speech that was known to them? Sharing the 
feelings of the speakers, the hearers very easily put 
their own meaning into the ecstatic utterances, of 
which they caught some of the sounds. This is not 
an impossible or even improbable explanation of 
at least the germ from which, without any conscious 
alteration, the tradition as it reached Luke de- 
veloped. ‘Its starting-point,” says Dr. Bartlet, 
‘was probably a misunderstanding as to the extent 
the hearers grasped the scope of the ecstatic praise 
of God poured forth in the Divinely prompted 
‘tongues.’ It was in fact only the most general 
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idea of the utterance that came home to any of the 
hearers, who perceived in them a genuine magnifying 
of God, such as awoke echoes in breasts susceptible 
to its spirit of devout and exultant gratitude. 
‘Interpretation ’ to this extent was probably open 
to all who had any real religious experience and 
insight to guide them (without having the gift of 
‘interpretation ’ spoken of in I Cor. xii. Io, xiv. 5), 
such as the ‘devout men’ in Acts ii. 5 may well 
have had. Then, in the course of tradition, as the 
story of the first great outpouring of spiritual 
energy was repeated at a growing distance (of place 
as well as of time), the interpretation would come 
to extend to the utterances in detail, and the idea 
would arise that the Divine voice speaking through 
these inspired tongues assumed the forms of the 
languages of mankind.” 1 While there is good 
reason for abandoning, then, the view that the 
speaking in tongues was of another kind than that 
of which we read elsewhere, we may regard it as an 
abnormal psychical phenomenon due to spiritual 
exaltation, itself the result of a real objective 
manifestation of the Spirit’s presence and power. 
(4) It need hardly be insisted on, and yet in view 
of speech one often hears it is necessary at least to 
mention, that Pentecost was not the birthday of 
the Holy Spirit in the world, or even in the company 
of disciples. (i.) As was shown in the previous 
lecture the Old Testament recognizes an immanent 
activity of God in nature and history, of which it 
speaks as the Spirit of God. When Peter confessed 
the Messiahship of Jesus, he was assured that ‘‘ flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. xvi. 17), and the 
Spirit of God is always represented as the agent of the 
divine revelation. The disciples, however unrecep- 
tive of and unresponsive to the instruction and 
as Acts. CO. Bisp. 385s 
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influence of Jesus they may often have proved 
themselves, had not enjoyed His companionship 
without experiencing in some measure this inward 
working of God in His Spirit. According to the 
Fourth Gospel, when Jesus appeared in the midst 
of the ten apostles in the Upper Room, he breathed 
upon them and said unto them, “ Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost ”’ (xx. 22). This act may have beena 
symbolic prophecy of Pentecost, or it may be that 
some members of the community received a foretaste 
of the gift that was conferred in fulness on them 
with others at Pentecost. According to Luke, how- 
ever, they were at the Ascension given the promise, 
“ Behold, I send forth the promise of my Father 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city, until ye be 
clothed with power from on high” (xxiv. 49). It 
is surely too precarious an inference to assert that in 
the first case the Ten were ordained to their apostolic 
function as heads of the Christian community with 
the power of absolution, and that in the second case 
there came to them as to the whole community an 
access of spiritual power. The question of Paul to 
the disciples at Ephesus, ‘‘ Did ye receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye believed ? ” and their answer, ‘“‘ Nay, 
we did not so much as hear there is a Holy Ghost ”’ 
(Acts xix. 2, R.V. margin), which the Revised Version 
softens to “‘whether the Holy Ghost was given,” 
cannot refer to the existence and operation of the 
Holy Spirit as recognized in the Old Testament, but 
can only mean that they had not yet heard of the 
special outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, and 
were not themselves conscious of the new enthusiasm 
and energy. eo 
(ii.) That we may apprehend fully the signifi- 
cance of Pentecost two considerations must be present 
to our minds. Firstly, the revelation and redemp- 
tion in Christ Jesus the Lord :brought man into so 
intimate a relation to God that in that relation it 
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was possible for God to communicate and for man 
to receive a fulness of life, light, and love from God 
such as had never been known before. God was not 
changed; the will of God for man’s highest good 
was eternal as God Himself; but God in relation 
with man subjects His action to the conditions of 
time, to the stages of man’s development ; and so 
we may say Pentecost did mark the beginning of a 
new era, the possession by man of spiritual gifts, 
which had never in the same measure been his 
before. 

Secondly, in the spiritual realm consciousness 
of possession is increase of possession. The dis- 
covery of a gift is the condition of its fullest exercise. 
The joy of the discovery is also the impulse to the 
use of the gift. We may call Pentecost the baptism 
of the Christian Church, as its experience then 
corresponded to Christ’s experience at His Baptism. 
Connecting it with the future as well as the past, 
we may describe it as the first religious revival in 
the Church. In the Baptism of Jesus, Pentecost, 
and the religious revival there is as the common 
feature the full consciousness of the presence and 
power of God in His Spirit; the tasks awaiting in 
the world are faced not alone, but with God, en- 
lightened by His wisdom, strengthened by His 
power, assured of His goodness. 

(iii.) This consciousness shows itself in a spiritual 
exaltation, which in religious revivals has too often, 
alas, been but a temporary mood, but should be 
a permanent disposition, even although the first 
ecstasy may inevitably, for there is ebb and flow in 
religious emotion, subside into a more restrained 
gladness. To judge from the record of Acts the 
influence of Pentecost was not so evanescent, for 
again and again do we read of believers being filled 
with the Holy Ghost. When we meet this phrase 
without the article, Dr. Bartlet suggests we should 
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render it holy enthusiasm, as in such a case the 
reference is to the human condition produced rather 
than to the divine agency producing.1 A new 
motive is also a new power in the realm of the soul ; 
and thus the new enthusiasm was also new energy. 
Certainty, confidence, courage, constancy in witness 
and work were the proofs of this inward change. 

(iv.) From this experience of Pentecost we may 
draw a more general conclusion regarding the 
Christian life and may illustrate it from science. 
Heat and work are both forms of energy in the 
physical realm; there are many processes, as in 
the fusing and moulding of metals, or in compound- 
ing chemicals that require a certain temperature ; 
water must be heated to boiling-point to produce 
the steam that drives the engine. All these may 
serve as physical analogies of spiritual reality. The 
religious life must be enthusiastic to be energetic ; 
the emotions must be quickened that the will may 
be strengthened. We do not suspect and despise 
steam because it may sometimes be blown off 
without doing any work; and so we must not dis- 
regard the need and function of emotion in the 
religious life because it is sometimes wasted in vain 
excitement. Any violent artificial stimulation of 
the religious emotions, such as is sometimes at- 
tempted in evangelistic efforts, is unhealthy, and 
the excitement is often followed by a reaction with 
disastrous religious and moral results. An increase 
of immorality has sometimes been the sequel to a 
religious revival of this morbid kind. 

(v.) From the story of Pentecost we may learn 
what is the kind of revival we should desire and 
pray for. It is the result of a discovery or recovery 
of a truth before forgotten, neglected, or inade- 
quately recognized, of a new or at least freshened 
sense of God’s presence and ‘power, an enhanced 

1 See ‘Acts,’ C.B. p. 386. 
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estimate of the value of Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
Pentecost followed the certainty of Christ’s Resur- 
rection ; the Reformation began when Luther found 
deliverance for his soul in the conviction that faith 
and faith alone justifies; the Evangelical Revival 
was born when John Wesley, on hearing Luther’s 
Preface to the Commentary on Galatians read in the 
Moravian meeting, gained the joyful assurance that 
his sins were fully forgiven ; it was James Morison’s 
preaching of the three universalities that brought 
about a widespread religious movement in Scotland 
in the middle of last century. We cannot force a 
revival ; we can make ready for it by seeking to 
discover what fresh argument to the reason or 
appeal to the conscience the Gospel can make, what 
aspect of it could come with such freshness as to 
arrest interest, and quicken thought and life, and 
prayer for the blessing God waits to bestow. 

1 The subject of religious revival may be further studied in 


Davenport’s Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals or Steven’s 
The Psychology of the Christian Soul, chap. vi. 


Ill 
THE SPIRIT OF HOLINESS. 


(1) Even if the phrase the spirit of holiness in 
Romans i. 4 does not refer specifically to the Holy 
Spirit, yet it may fitly be used as descriptive of the 
distinctive function of the Holy Spirit in the sancti- 
fication of the believer. While anticipated in the 
Old Testament, this view of the work of the Spirit 
is especially emphasized by Paul in opposition to the 
importance given to the spiritual gifts in the Church 
at Corinth. 

(i.) The holy enthusiasm of Pentecost was not 
confined to the primitive community in Jerusalem, 
but was shared by new converts. The outward 
sign of the communication of the Spirit was the 
laying on of hands after Baptism. The disciples of 
John, who had known only his baptism, and had 
not so much as heard that the Spirit was given, “‘ were 
baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy 
Ghost came on them; and they spake with tongues, 
and prophesied ”’ (Acts xix. 5, 6). When Ananias 
came to Saul after his conversion, he, “ laying his 
hands on him, said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus, who appeared unto thee in the way which 
thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mayest receive 
thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost ” (ix. 17). 
After his baptism, he so preached the Christ that all 
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‘‘were amazed,” and “he increased the more in 
strength’ (vv. 21, 22). The holy energy as well 
as enthusiasm were his. When Peter and John 
went down to Samaria they found that the Holy 
Ghost had not fallen on any of those that had been 
baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus; but 
when after prayer that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost, they laid their hands upon them, they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. Simon thought he could 
buy this power with money (viii. 15-19). In the 
case of Cornelius and his household, it was while 
Peter was preaching that ‘‘ the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the word, so that they spoke with 
tongues, and magnified God,”’ and this endowment 
was given by Peter as a reason why they should 
be baptized, ‘Can any man forbid the water, 
that these should not be baptized, which have re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost as well as we ? ”’ (x. 44-48). 

(ii.) It is of the utmost importance that we 
should not take any superstitious view of the con- 
nection between the laying on of hands after baptism 
and the impartation of the Spirit. 

(a2) We may call this laying on of hands properly 
a sacrament ; it was an outward sign which in many 
cases was also a channel of inward grace. But, 
on the one hand, there was the grace of God present 
and potent in the holy enthusiasm of the apostle, 
and on the other there was the faith of man in the 
recipient of the gift. Apart from the personal com- 
munication of the grace in the one to the faith in 
the other, the outward sign would have remained 
an empty form, and would have been no channel of 
any gift:of God. 

(0) Religious psychology enables us to under- 
stand better the personal communication. Intense 
emotion is contagious ; it can spread from one to a 
multitude, and the greater the extension the greater 
also will be the intensity of the movement from 
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soul to soul. Such communication will be stimu- 
lated by outward contact; the sign of a common 
purpose will make more real and effective what is 
signified, the common power for the fulfilment of 
that purpose. It was a supernatural gift, and yet 
the conditions of its reception and communication 
were in accordance with the laws of human influence 
and impression. 

(ili.) As at Pentecost the reception of the Spirit, 
the holy enthusiasm, was accompanied by speaking 
with tongues, so also the impartation of the Spirit 
in these other cases was accompanied by this as well 
as other signs. These charisms were very varied. 
Paul describes these gifts in two passages, which 
must be quoted in full. “ And having gifts differing 
according to the grace that was given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the propor- 
tion of our faith; or ministry, let us give ourselves 
to our ministry; or he that teacheth, to his teaching ; 
or he that exhorteth, to his exhorting: he that 
giveth, let him do it with liberality ; he that ruleth, 
with diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheer- 
fulness’? (Romans xii. 6-8). “To one is given 
through the Spirit the word of wisdom; and to another 
the word of knowledge, according to the same 
' Spirit: to another faith, in the same Spirit ; and 
to another gifts of healings, in the one Spirit ; and 
to another workings of miracles; and to another 
prophecy ; and to another discernings of spirits : 
to another divers kinds of tongues ; and to another 
the interpretation of tongues: but all these worketh 
the one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one 
severally as he will’’ (x Cor. xii. 8-11). 

(iv.) It is evident that all these gifts are not 
to be regarded as supernatural endowments. The 
working of miracles, if the word is used in the sense 
we now attach to it, would be, a supernatural act. 
But many of these gifts are the development and 
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stimulation of what we may call natural human 
qualities. We ‘should not assume that the gifts 
were unconnected with the talents, dispositions, 
education, and even circumstances of their posses- 


sors; that each gift was, as it were, a newcreation; . 


but we are warranted in affirming that whatever 
capacity each believer possessed was quickened to 
fuller development and more effective exercise by 
the new life which had come through faith in Christ. 
We must all have met men and women who had 
had few educational advantages, whose circum- 
stances were unfavourable to mental growth, who 
nevertheless by their religious life had attained a 
moral insight and a spiritual discernment which 
could only be regarded as the gift of the Spirit of 
God. A deep religious passion or a lofty moral 
purpose will increase every natural power which 
a man possesses. 

(v.) A few of these gifts, such as the speaking with 
tongues, we must, however, regard as abnormal 
psychical conditions, explicable as the result of the 
intense emotional disturbance that the religious 
change had brought about. Such phenomena were 
not confined to Pentecost or the Apostolic Age, 
but in every religious revival where there has been 
great excitement they have appeared. Their 
presence should not discredit the religious revival 
nor lead us to doubt that men are being brought 
into vital contact with the divine reality. Ought 
we to be surprised if the sense of the new life in God 
possessed does disturb “‘the even tenor of the way,” 
does break down the usual reserves and restraints, 
does excite the emotions to so high a degree that 
the nervous system is affected and even deranged, 
and for a time at least abnormal conditions of the 
inner life are induced? A more fatal mistake 
would be to overvalue these abnormal psychical 
phenomena, so as to regard them as infallible 
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evidence of religious revival. If there should come 
to our Churches to-day a movement of the Spirit 
of God in fulness of power, we need not expect 
these unusual accompaniments to be present, nor 
must we be disappointed at their absence. Our 
temperaments, habits, reserve, and restraint of 
expression are all against their occurrence. The holy 
enthusiasm and energy of Pentecost we need and 
should pray for ; the gift of tongues matters nothing. 

(vi.) If there should be any outward tokens, 
let us beware of overvaluing them, as did the Cor- 
inthians. They, a versatile and superficial people, 
even in religion, valued the gifts in proportion to 
their showiness, the display which could be made 
with them, and the credit that the possessor would 
gain for himself by them. Paul does not deny that 
such gifts have some value ; he does not doubt that 
the Spirit is present and active in these gifts; but 
he subordinates all exercise of them to mutual 
edification, and sets over against even the exercise 
of them the more excellent way of love, which is 
better and more enduring than any of the gifts 
(x Cor. xii. and xiii.). The same. connection meets 
us in Romans xii. 9, where, after dealing with the 
use of gifts, he makes the demand: “ Let love be 
without hypocrisy, abhorring that which is evil, 
cleaving to that which is good,” and then goes on 
to discuss the various duties in which love is ex- 
pressed and exercised (vv. 10-21). The Holy Spirit 
is the spirit of holiness; the distinctive activity 
is the sanctification of the believer ; and that process 
begins in regeneration; the new life follows the new 
faith. To this work of the Spirit we now turn. 

(2) In the redemption of man from sin, and his 
reconciliation unto God, the divine factor is the 
atoning death and the saving life of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the human factor is the faith (including 
penitence) which, relying solely on the grace of God, 
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justifies the sinner, assures him of the pardon of 
his sins, and his acceptance as a child of God. 

(i.) The subjective process, the inward change by 
which the sinner becomes the child of God, has a 
human aspect, the decision of the will of man against 
sin and for God, or conversion, and a divine aspect, 
the enlightening, quickening, and strengthening of 
the soul by the Spirit of God, or regeneration. (a) In 
the teaching of Jesus both aspects are presented to 
us. When His disciples showed how incomplete 
was the change in them in their question, ““ Who 
then is greatest in the kingdom of heaven? ”’ 
setting a child in their midst, He said, “ Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye turn (convert), and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii. 1-3). When 
Nicodemus, probably, approaching and addressing 
Him not only on his own account but also on behalf 
of a section of the Pharisees, offered Him compli- 
ments and patronage, He very sternly made the 
demand: “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except 
a man be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God”; and He made it still more explicit in 
response to Nicodemus’ sceptical objection when 
He answered, “‘ Except a man be born of water and 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God” (John iii. 1-5). He then contrasted the 
natural life, described by the term flesh, and the 
spiritual life of man, and insisted that as for the one 
there was the birth of the flesh, so for the other there 
must be the birth of the Spirit. The Christian life 
is not merely an improvement of the natural life 
by the natural power of man ; it is a new spiritual 
life by the Spirit of God. 

(6) In Paul the same contrast is presented to us 
in the terms the fsychical and the pneumatical 
life (x Cor. xv. 46-49). In accordance with what 
has been called his faith-mysticism, his conception 
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of the Christian life as a personal union with Christ, 
he represents the change from the natural to the 
spiritual life as a dying and a being raised from the 
dead with Christ. “‘ Are ye ignorant that all we 
who were baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized 
into His death? We were buried therefore with 
Him through baptism into death: that like as 
Christ was raised from the dead through the glory 
of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of 
life’? (Rom. vi. 3, 4). | 

(c) The negative aspect of the inward change for 
human consciousness is repentance or dying unto 
sin, and the positive aspect is faith or living unto 
God. If we may use a biological analogy: the 
organism detaches itself from and ceases to respond 
to one environment, and attaches itself to and enters 
into correspondence with another environment. 
In both the negative and the positive movement 
of the soul of man the Spirit of God is acting. While 
there is no compulsion of the will of man by the 
Spirit of God, yet surely the working of the Spirit 
cannot be confined to the influence on heart and 
will of the truth of the Gospel as presented to the 
mind. God is indeed so intimately related to His 
creatures, whom He destines to be His children, that 
_ His immanent activity in the Spirit may be con- 
ceived as efficient on the whole personality without 
assuming any interference with the liberty or the 
responsibility of man. We must beware of speaking 
of irresistible grace, of the Spirit of God as a com- 
_pelling force in the soul of man, but no less must 
we beware of ignoring the presence and power of 
the Spirit of God in the new birth of man. | 

(ii.) The Apostolic Church was a missionary 
Church; Jesus and the Apostles won adults for 
discipleship. There was conscious, voluntary con- 
version antecedent to Baptism. The immersion of 
adults is a significant symbol of such an experience 
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of dying to sin and being raised to newness of life 
for God with Christ, confessed as Saviour and Lord. 
But when the Church ceased to be exclusively 
missionary, when the Christian inheritance and the 
Christian environment of the Christian home became 
channels of the divine grace from the earliest years, 
another type of experience emerged, a gradual 
development in the Christian life without any con- 
scious, voluntary conversion. Is this type to be 
regarded as less legitimate than the other? Against 
such a conclusion there are three reasons, to me 
absolutely conclusive. 

(a) Jesus insisted on the freedom of the working 
of the Spirit of God. “‘ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the voice thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit” (John iii. 
8). His presence and power are not to be confined 
to any one type of Christian experience. 

(6) Jesus not only recognized the possibility of 
the Christian life in the child, but asserted a congruity 
between the childlike and the Christian. ‘‘ Except 
ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt. 
xviii. 4). “Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me: for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven”’ (xix. 14). The child is able, 
not less, but even more easily, to exercise the faith 
which receives and responds to the grace of God in 
His Spirit through the instruction and influence of 
his home. It is not improbable that now in Christian 
lands the majority of Christian believers belong to 
ae type of Christian experience rather than the 
other. 

(c) We must beware of two assumptions equally 
false. The absence from any Christian experience 
of a conscious, voluntary conversion is not proof of 
the absence of regeneration, the enlightening, quicken- 
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ing, and strengthening of the soul of man by the Spirit 
of God. The gradual development of the Christian life 
is not evidence that regeneration is not necessary ; 
it is taking place by slow process and; not. swift 
change, but it is taking place, for the spiritual life 
will not and cannot develop out of the natural life 
as its product, apart from the operation of the Spirit 
of God. On the part of parents and teachers there 
must be conscious, voluntary effort to make all the 
factors of education sacramental, channels of the 
presence and power of the Spirit of God. Is not 
infant baptism an appropriate sign of so sacramental 
an education ? 

(3) The more sudden and startling the conver- 
sion, the greater the danger of exaggerating the com- 
pleteness of the change effected. 

(i.) We must not minimize its significance; all 
that follows after is the explication of what was 
implied in this initial act. (a) The religious conse- 
quences are far more wide-reaching than the moral. 
The sinner is fully and freely pardoned, and there is 
now no condemnation. The rebel has become a son, 
treated by God as a son despite the imperfection of 
his obedience. The guilty past ceases to dog his 
steps; the glorious future beckons him on his way. 
He can confidently believe that all things are working 
together for his good, that he is an heir of God, a™ 
joint-heir with Christ of that inheritance which is 
incorruptible and that fadeth not away. As regards 
his relation to God he has become a new creation ; 
the old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. The language of the New Testament 
with its superlative terms will appear to usexaggerated 
unless we remember that it is looking at the Christian 
life as it is sub specie aeternitatis, asit is in the purpose 
of God, not sub specie temporis, as that purpose must 
be worked out in the practice of man. (b) Even as 
regards. the moral life we must not minimize the 
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difference that has been made. A change of the 
constraining motive, the dominant purpose, the 
regulative principle of life is a change full of promise 
of still more evident change. When the love of 
Christ takes the place of the love of self, when the 
purpose of God is accepted instead of the dominion 
of sin, when love to God and man is recognized as 
the law to which all life is to be conformed, much 
has been accomplished. Here lies the explanation 
of the much misunderstood doctrine of Christian 
perfection as held by Wesley. 

(ii.) This inward change has, however, to become 
effectual in the outward. It is to this inward 
change the First Epistle of John refers in the words 
that are so great a puzzle to many Christians, 
for there seems to be no correspondence between 
the statement and their experience. ‘‘ Whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not: whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen him, neither knoweth him ”’ (iii. 6). There 
is an inherent contradiction in principle between 
faith in Christ and continuance in sin, although the 
practice of the Christian only too often fails to con- 
form to the principle, as the same writer recognizes, 
when as uncompromisingly he says, ‘‘ If we say that 
we have not sinned, we make him a liar, and his 
word is not inus”’ (i. 10). It is well always to assert 
what the Christian according to the purpose of God 
in Christ ideally is, but to recognize what he actually 
is, and how far the actuality falls short of the ideal. 
Called to be a son and a saint, he often fails to claim 
the privileges of his sonship, and to accept the 
obligations of his sainthood. There is, amid many 
difficulties, delays, and hindrances, a process being 
completed both as regards his religious experience 
and his moral character, the active agent in which 
must ever be the Holy Spirit of God, even although 
in his receptivity for and responsiveness to the 
action of the Spirit man is not and cannot be 
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passive, as God always treats us as persons and not 
puppets ; we must freely assent to become what 
He wills to make us. 

(iii.) In his religious experience of the love of God 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ the 
believer is dependent on the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ The 
love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts 
through the Holy Ghost which was given unto us”’ 
(Romans v. 5). The presence and operation of the 
Spirit within is the necessary evidence of the saving 
faith in Jesus Christ. ‘If any man hath not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His” (viii. 9). The 
assurance of sonship comes only from receiving 
“the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father.”’ For “the Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are children of God: and 
if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs 
with Christ ; if so be that we suffer with Him, that 
we may be also glorified with Him ” (vv. 15-17). As 
this sonship is even more a promise for the future 
than a possession in the present, the pledge of the 
fulfilment of the promise is the presence of the Spirit. 
“ Tf the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the 
dead dwelleth in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus 
from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies 
through His Spirit that dwelleth in you” (v. 11). 
The last clause invites comment. The Revised 
Version margin reads, ‘‘ Many ancient authorities 
read because of.” In this rendering the presence 
of the Spirit is the reason for God’s exercise of His 
power in raising from the dead ; but if we adhere to 
the rendering through, the Spirit Himself would be 
God’s agent. But as this goal often seems far off, 
and there is much affliction in the present world, 
and much failure in the believer himself, he con- 
stantly needs the strength and hope that prayer 
alone can give; and even in his prayer he needs 
the Spirit’s aid. ‘‘In like manner the Spirit also 
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helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to pray 
as we ought; but the Spirit Himself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be 
uttered; and He that searcheth the hearts knoweth 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because He maketh 
intercession for the saints according to the will of 
God” (vv. 26, 27). The significance of this state- 
ment must be more fully brought out. “A con- 
firmation of the certainty of the fulfilment of the 
Christian hope is found by Paul in the experience of 
the believer; that the Holy Spirit Himself is opera- 
tive in these unsatisfied aspirations, and participates 
in the prayers in which they are expressed. But if 
God by His own Spirit thus commits Himself to the 
believer’s expectations, then Paul next draws the 
conclusion that God’s purpose, to which all existence 
must serve as means, does include the fulfilment of 
these hopes.” The first step in this argument may 
be paraphrased thus: “‘ Although the believer does 
not know how to give expression in prayer to his 
longings, the Spirit, as sharing these longings, prays 
for him, and the prayer is both fully known to God 
and perfectly in accord with the will of God.’’! 
God in us pleads on our behalf with God above and 
beyond us, the immanent with the transcendent ; 
but it must be added for the prayerless there cannot 
be such pleading, for they exclude the immanent 
God by their distrust and disobedience. From 
beginning to end of the Christian experience God 
dwells and works by His Spirit. 

(iv.) It is convenient for cleat thinking to dis- 
tinguish the two aspects of the Christian life, experi- 
ence and character; and yet in reality and the New 
Testament representation they are inseparable. 
It is true that we do meet Christians whose religious 
experience is more intense than their moral character 
effective ; and there are others in whom we encounter 

1 « Romans,” C.B. p. 197. 
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the very reverse, moral excellence and religious 
defect. In the ideal, however, the one will be as 
fully developed as the other, the son will show him- 
self saint, and the saint know himself son. We may 
now, however, specially dwell on what is meant by 
Christian sainthood. The Christian of to-day no 
less than of the Apostolic Age is called to be a saint, 
and the Church to be a fellowship of saints. The 
perversion of sainthood in Roman Catholicism has 
made Protestantism forgetful and neglectful of 
sainthood as the surest sign because the most certain 
work of the Holy Spirit. As the Spirit of God in 
man is a living power, where the Spirit is there must 
be the fruits of the Spirit in contrast with the works 
of the flesh. The new life in God must produce a new 
character in likeness to God. The issue of the 
Christian life must be in conformity with the source. 
While we must always make allowance for incon- 
sistency, as human wilfulness can and does thwart 
the working of the Spirit of God, and human weakness 
can and does fail in making full use of the power 
of the Spirit, yet sainthood is not only a possible 
but a necessary completion of the Christian life. 
The Christian does not at once become actually all 
that he is ideally as son and saint ; and yet the ideal 
is intended according to God’s will to become actual. 
Two mistakes must be avoided: the confidence 
~ that leads a man to think himself better than he is, 
and the diffidence that makes him doubt and fear 
that he at least never can or will reach the best. 

(v.) Paul’s use of the term “ fruit” in relation 
to the conduct and character due to the working 
of the Spirit emphasizes a truth which is often quite 
overlooked. Paul’s controversy with the Judaizers 
in Galatians is often regarded as only of historical 
interest ; but on closer scrutiny it will be seen to be 
of permanent significance. It»was not only the 
emancipation of the Gentiles from the law of Moses 
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for which Paul contended: he maintained that 
every believer is free from law as such, from the 
bondage of external commandments. Yet even in 
Protestantism, which claims to have restored the 
Pauline Gospel, there is not a little legalism. The 
will of God or the commands of Christ are thought 
of as a code to be obeyed, with some help from God, 
but mostly by man’s use of his own freedom. Most 
assuredly no life is Christian in which the will of 
God is not done and which does not correspond with 
the ideal of‘holiness presented in the teaching and 
example of Jesus ; but it is by an inward transforma- 
tion in the motives and dispositions and not by an 
outward conformation in conduct and character that 
this Christian quality of life can alone be secured. 
Sanctification is no mechanical process, but a vital 
development. While the Spirit thus works from 
within outwards, it is not as an irresistible power, 
compelling or superseding the will of man. Man’s 
liberty and responsibility remain, but so close is the 
affinity between God and man and so intimate the 
relation in the Christian life that man’s submission 
to the Spirit of God is his emancipation as a human 
personality. Faith as man’s receptivity and re- 
sponsiveness to God is the free exercise of the mind, 
heart, and will of man in belief, trust, and surrender. , 
Instead of relying on human resources it appro- 
priates God’s. 

(vi.) In the exercise of this faith the relation of 
the believer to the Spirit is not immediate, but 
mediated by Christ. Christ and God in Christ is 
the primary object of the Christian faith; and the 
reception of the Spirit, who is called the Spirit of 
Christ as well as of God, is the consequence of such 
faith in Christ. It is in the measure in which Christ 
is trusted as Saviour and owned as Lord that the | 
fulness of the Spirit is possessed. It is in response. 
to the intercession of Christ that the Spirit is given 
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(John xiv. 16): Pentecost is the gift of the Risen 
Lord to the Church (Acts ii. 33). It is no theological 
subtlety to insist on this, but a consideration im- 
portant for Christian experience and character; for 
it is in a personal relation to Christ that the life 
of the Spirit is enjoyed. Paul confessed that the 
love of Christ (not his love for Christ but Christ’s 
love for him, especially in the Cross, 2 Cor. v. 14) 
constrained him, that is, gave him a new motive; 
that he could do all things through Christ who 
strengthened him (Phil. iv. 13), that is, he had a 
new power in his life; that Christ’s grace was 
sufficient for him even in the greatest trial that 
beset him, so that in his weakness Christ perfected 
His strength (2 Cor. xii. 9). It is only in such a 
conscious personal relation that love can be exer- 
cised, and love alone can make the commands of 
Christ a light burden and an easy yoke and the will 
of God a delight. Life in the Spirit is liberty 
because. love is its motive, its purpose, and its 
sufficiency. The cultivation of the life in the Spirit 
apart from faith in Christ can lead only to morbid 
subjectivity. We live the Christian life best as 
we are least concerned about the deepening of our 
own spiritual life and most absorbed in the grace 
and truth of Christ, and the faith, hope, love towards 
Him that make what is His ours. 

(vii.) It is the objectivity of this life of personal 
relation to the historical personality who still con- 
tinues present with us, that saves Christian life 
from unwholesome and even hurtful subjectivisms. 
Opposing the spirit to the letter, men have fallen 
into licence and not risen into liberty. Nothing is 
according to the Spirit of God that is contrary to the 
standard of conduct and character given in the 
teaching and example of Christ. Not that the 
Christian ideal is to be identified with or restricted 
by the particular practices or special precepts of 
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Jesus as adapted to His own time and place, but 
that nothing can be included in it that contradicts 
the permanent and universal principles which moral 
insight can discern in all He taught and did. Only, 
then, as Christ is the object of faith, hope, love is 
there that personal relation to Him which is the 
condition of the possession of the Spirit. All who 
are Christ’s have His Spirit (Rom. viii. 9) ; in the 
Spirit they live, by the Spirit they walk (Gal. v. 
25); through the Spirit His glory is reflected in them 
(2 Cor. iii. 18) ; in them are seen the fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. v. 22, 23). 

(viii.) What Paul regards as the fruit of the Spirit 
indicates the quality of the Christian life. “ The 
‘fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, meekness, temper- 
ance: against such there is no law.”’ Love to God 
is the root of Christian religion and morality. Love 
to God brings with it joy in God and peace with God, 
a delight in God that knows no disturbance. Love 
to man will bring with it a readiness to endure all 
the wrongs that men may do, a disposition of 
friendliness to all, and a generosity in action to- 
wards all. Love to self will bring with it constancy 
in doing duty, a control of the temper even under 
provocation, and a mastery over all the desires. 

(ix.) This is not a complete enumeration of Chris- 
tian virtues and graces, but it serves to correct a 
twofold mistake only too common in Christian 
living. Christian morality has often appeared nega- 
tive and individualist ; it is, on the contrary, positive 
and social. It does not merely avoid offences; it 
seeks to bestow benefits. It is not self-regarding, 
but has most of all a regard for others. The demand 
to-day is for social beneficent activity, and the 
modern saint can fully meet that demand without 
any departure from the type the Apostle here pre- 
sents to us. Changed conditions involve changed 
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modes of this beneficent activity: not in endurance 
of wrong only, but in removal of wrongs; not in 
individual philanthropy only, but in social reform 
does the Christian carry his goodness into his busi- 
ness and citizenship as well as his home. The 
Christian life is not remote from the common life, 
but can be its purification and elevation by the 
sanctification of the Spirit. 


IV 
THE COMMUNION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


(t) How often is the Apostolic Benediction 
(2 Cor. xiii. 14) repeated, and how seldom is the 
fulness of its meaning grasped. It gives us the 
doctrine of the Godhead, which is truly a blessing 
to faith and not a burden to reason; and to this 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity we shall 
return in the next lecture. Meanwhile we are 
concerned only with the third clause, “the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit” (7 Kowwvia tod “Aytov 
TIvedyaros). (i.) The primary meaning of the word 
kowwvia iS not intercourse, as is often .assumed, 
but the share which one has in anything, participa- 
tion ina common good. Thus Christians are sharers 
of the Spirit (Phil. ii. 1), the sufferings of Christ 
(Phil. iii. 10), faith (Philemon 6), the blood of Christ, 
1.e. the benefits of Christ’s death (xr Cor. x. 16), 
the body of Christ or the Church (ibid.), the ministry 
(2 Cor. viii. 4), the mystery (Eph. iii. 9), the Son, 
Jesus Christ the Lord (z Cor. i. 9). It is a common 
possession in the mystery of God’s purpose, the 
person of the Son in whom the mystery is at last 
revealed, His sufferings, and His Sacrifice which 
atones, the Spirit whom He bestows, the community 
which is His body, the faith that appropriates all 
these gifts, and the ministry in which these gifts 

1 See Grimm Thayer, p. 352. 
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are exercised. From the source in the eternal 
purpose of God to the issue in the temporal service 
of man throughout the whole course of the Christian 
life there is no individual isolation but a community 
of divine gifts and human duties. (ii.) The-second- 
ary meaning of the word xowwvia is intercourse, 
fellowship, intimacy. Not only have Christians 
fellowship with one another (Acts ii. 42), of which 
the giving of the right hand was the sign or pledge 
(Gal. ii. 9: cf. the holy kiss, Rom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. 
Xvi. 20, 2 Cor. xiii. 12; r Thess. v. 26; the kiss of 
charity, 1 Peter v. 14), but their communion with 
one another is rooted in their fellowship with the 
Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ (1 John i. 
3, 7). As God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
at all, this fellowship excludes walking in the dark- 
ness, and requires walking in the light (vv. 5-7) ; 
for there is no fellowship between light and darkness 
(2 Cor. vi. 14). Its result is for the furtherance of 
the Gospel (Phil. i. 5). (ii.) A third meaning of 
the word xowwvia, which is unknown outside of the 
New Testament, is a benefaction jointly contributed, 
a collection, a contribution (2 Cor. vill. 4, ix. 13; 
Rom. xv. 26). In Hebrews xiii. 16 xowwyvia is joined 
to eiroia, and they are described as sacrifices which 
are well-pleasing to God. 

(2) This study of the word xowwvia puts us at 
the right point of view for consideration of what 
the communion of the Holy Spirit means ; but before 
we turn our thoughts that way we may notice the 
connection of this clause with the two preceding. 
In the previous Epistles, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salonians, Galatians, x Corinthians, the phrase “‘ the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ ’’ alone is used. Here 
it is expanded into the threefold form. The grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is the historical reality, 
the love of God is its eternal’ source, and the com- 
munity of the Spirit is its experimental result. The 
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relation of the clauses might be thus presented : 
the love of God through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the community of the Holy Spirit. This 
common life of man in God is the issue of divine 
revelation and human redemption. How great a 
good must this be which comes from such a source 
and by such a channel! What do most Christians 
think, if they think at all, when they hear the com- 
munion of the Holy Ghost invoked ? Most of them 
probably think of communion in the external way, 
of the intercourse and conversation of individuals 
with one another, in which, while there may be some 
mutual influence, the separation of the one from 
the other remains. In such a view two errors may 
be indicated by the words external and individual. 

(i.) The xowwvia is a far more immediate, 
intimate relation than is so represented. Man’s 
personality remains, and yet God in His Spirit can 
dwell and work in the inmost life of that personality, 
enlightening, quickening, and renewing, so that the 
believer shares God’s life of truth, holiness, blessed- 
ness, and grace, and becomes a partaker of the 
divine nature (2 Peter i. 4),.to use a Scripture 
phrase, which, however, must be guarded against 
misunderstanding, such as is enshrined in the other- 
wise beautiful lines : 


“And that a higher gift than grace 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s presence, and His very self 
And essence all-Divine.”’ 


Nature is not something higher than personality 
and the activity of personality in grace. In the 
Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation 
which these lines recall, even if the primary refer- 
ence is to the Incarnation, we have metaphysics sub- 
stituted for experience, magic for religion. God’s 
essence even in the Incarnation is not something 
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greater than His grace. We must, however, always 
keep the relation of God and man in the region of the 
mind, heart, and will of God and man, and not relegate 
it to a region of the subconscious or subliminal. 
There are no higher relations than personal relations, 
and yet these can become so intimate and immediate 
between God and man by His Spirit, that, without 
any pantheistic confusion of God and man, there is 
a mutual participation of life between God and man. 
Because the possibility of this inwardness of the 
Christian life is not recognized, its actuality is not 
realized. But if we only would allow the reality of 
the truth and grace of Jesus Christ as our Saviour 
and Lord to take full possession of us, as it did of the 
primitive Christian community at Pentecost, we 
should discover that God by His Spirit does dwell 
and work within us. The presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit would cease to be external to, though 
distinct from, our own thought, feeling, willing. 
While we could not distinguish this activity from 
our action, yet our action would have such moral 
quality, bear so divine a likeness, that we should 
know that what we did God wrought in us by His 
Spirit. A clearer recognition of this possibility 
would surely lead to a fuller realization of this 
actuality. If preachers and teachers would give 
a larger place to this truth, that the presence and 
power of the Spirit of God is available for every 
Christian believer, we might hope that there would 
be religious revival, and constantly deeper experi- 
ence and finer character. 

(ii.) Although the subject has been previously 
mentioned in dealing with the relation of Christ to the 
Spirit, it is necessary at this stage of the discussion to 
revert to it for fuller consideration. In what is 
often described as Paul’s faith-mysticism the inner 
life of the Christian is regarded as a fellowship with 
the living Christ. For him his Christian experi- 
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ence was a “ life hid with Christ in God ”’ (Col. iii. 3). 
So complete was the oneness of his life with Christ’s, 
that the Crucifixion and Resurrection of his Lord 
were reproduced in him in an analogous experience. 
“T have been crucified with Christ; yet I live; and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me: and that 
life which 1 now live in the flesh I live in faith, the 
faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave Himself up for me ”’ (Gal. ii. 20). He assumes 
that Christian life must be all this for all Christians. 
‘We were ‘buried therefore with Him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we 
also might walk in newness of life’ (Romans vi. 4). 
This experience has both a negative and a positive 
moral and religious aspect. The religious aspect is 
primary. Because Christ had been crucified for 
him, he had been crucified with Christ, 7.e. Christ’s 
death had atoned for his sin, and he was now no 
more under its judgement. Because by the Spirit 
the life of Christ was being imparted to him, he was 
risen with Christ, and so stood in another relation to 
God as adopted son. The religious condition has 
its moral consequences. He separated himself from 
world, sin, self, and dedicated himself, body, soul, 
and spirit, unto God, even as Christ had done in the 
obedience of His Cross and the service of His Risen 
Life to God. The link between the religious con- 
dition and the moral consequence is love, the 
passionate gratitude he felt for what Christ had 
suffered and done for him; for both ‘‘ what his 
redemption cost and what his redemption won.” 
“The love of Christ constraineth us; because we 
thus judge, that one died for all, therefore all died ; 
' and He died for all, that they which live should 
no longer live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
for their sakes died and rose again ” (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). 
The love of gratitude was being constantly main- 
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tained and even increased by his continuous experi- 
ence of ever more abounding grace; for the real 
though invisible presence of Christ continued to fill 
his life. ‘‘ To me to live is Christ ”’ (Phil. i. 21).2 

(iii.) This experience of Paul’s has been called 
mystical, but it differed from much that claims to be 
mystical religion in two respects. ‘“‘On the one 
hand, his experience depended on history; and on 
the other hand, it issued in character.’”’2 Another 
defect of mysticism also he corrects. Vivid and 
intense as was his realization of the spiritual presence 
of Christ, yet his faith was completed by the hope 
of a clearer vision and a closer communion hereafter. 
He does not indulge in the exaggerations and extra- 
vagances about the present experience of which 
some mystics have been capable. ‘‘ This vision is 
not by sight, but by faith ; it has neither the sensible 
evidence of the historical reality of the earthly life, 
nor yet the supersensible manifestation, which we 
long and hope for under future conditions.” How- 
ever intimate then this communion, it is not a per- 
sonal absorption, as some mystics have desired. 
Paul retains the sense of his own individuality, and 
has a distinct conception of the personality of Christ.. 
Although he assumes that all share his experience, 
yet it must be admitted that comparatively few 
Christians, however genuine their faith and intense 
their love, have the spiritual imagination which he 
had, giving to the invisible the reality of the visible, 
and so making it potent to transform. “ We all, 
with unveiled face reflecting (R.V. margin, behold- 
ing as in a mirror) the glory of the Lord, are trans- 
formed . . . from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit ’’ (2 Cor. iii. 18). 

(iv.) This verse raises the important question of 
the relation of Christ to the Spirit in Paul’s theology 


1 See Studies of Paul and his Gospel, pp. 61, 62. 
2 Op. cit. p. 77. 3 [bid. p. 91. 
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which has already been briefly alluded to. Other 
references forbid an identification. What. Paul 
means by calling the Lord the Spirit, a statement 
immediately qualified by the phrase the Spirit of the 
Lord (2 Cor. iii. 17), is surely the assertion of the 
nature and effect of the revelation of God in Christ. 
It is a spiritual revelation, and makes spiritual 
those who receive it; they are no longer in the 
bondage of the letter, but in the freedom of the 
Spirit (v. 16). Hence to the provisional statement 
already made that when Paul thinks of God’s 
objective revelation he realizes the presence of the 
living Christ, when he thinks of God’s subjective 
operation he recognizes the working of the Spirit of 
God, we may now add an explanation of how he 
conceives their relation. Contemplation of the 
Christ is the cause; transformation into His like- 
ness by the Spirit is the effect. The Spirit does not 
work inwardly apart from the revelation of God in 
Christ outwardly, although not many Christians 
can realize as Paul did the presence of Christ, while 
if they reflect on their experience they are led to 
recognize the working of the Spirit. The relation 
in Paul’s experience corresponds very closely with 
the relation as it is presented to us in the teaching 
of Jesus according to the Fourth Gospel. 

(3) The view about the communion of the Holy 
Spirit as not an external intercourse but an internal 
operation, is only half of the truth suggested by 
the term xowwvia, and confirmed by the teaching 
of the New Testament, and divorced from the other 
half tends to error. ; 

(i.) The cultivation of the inner life in isola- 
tion from others leads to its narrowing and im- 
poverishment. According to the teaching of the New 
Testament, the Holy Spirit is not an individual 
possession. He is a common good; it is in the 
community of believers that the communion is 
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realized. In the New Testament there is not the 
individualism which has been so prominent a char- 
acteristic of Protestantism, and even characterized 
what was regarded as the distinctly “‘ religious ” life 
of Roman Catholicism. Asceticism, Monasticism, 
Mysticism are all a depreciation of the common life 
of mankind in the world; their tendency is anti- 
social ; that they did not in all instances prove so is 
due to the fact that it is impossible for a man alto- 
gether to deny and destroy the social necessities 
and impulses of his personality. Luther summoned 
believers to seek perfection in the fulfilment of their 
daily calling; but his acquiescence in the existing 
social order has neutralized to some extent the results 
of that demand. Individualist in its theology as 
was the Evangelical Revival, yet it was followed by 
the philanthropic and missionary movements of the 
early part of last century ; but to both these enter- 
prises there clung an individualist purpose and 
method, the inadequacy of which for the tasks 
attempted is being ever more fully recognized. We 
are now moving forward to a much more social con- 
ception of both the moral and the religious life ; 
and this advance is only a return to the New Testa- 
ment conception of believers as having a common 
life in God in the community of the Holy Spirit. 
(ii.) The two Christian sacraments have a social 

significance. (a) In Baptism the believer is initiated 
into the Christian society. In the Apostolic Church 
baptism was followed by the laying on of hands, 
the outward sign and often doubtless also the inward 
seal of individual participation in the holy enthusiasm 
and energy that was the gift of the risen and reigning 
Lord to the Christian society. The believer stepped 
out of the hostile world into the society of brethren 
in the Lord, holding their spiritual treasures in* 
common. In infant baptism the social significance 
is not and cannot be less. It is not on the ground 
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of the individual conviction of the recipient that 
the ordinance is administered. It is not even on 
the ground of the individual desires of the parents 
that the child should be dedicated to Christ, although 
without the faith of the parents there is no assur- 
ance that the grace declared and professed in 
baptism will be made fully effective in the teaching 
and training of the child. It is on the ground of the 
corporate consciousness of the Church, of which the 
minister carrying out the ordinance is the repre- 
sentative, that it is a Spirit-filled community, and 
that therefore as born and to be brought up within 
this community the child may from all the influences 
brought to bear upon his development become 
partaker from the beginnings of life of the common 
good. The administration of this ordinance in 
private, as is the practice in many Churches, is incon- 
sistent with the only conception of the ordinance 
that can justify its retention. It throws both the 
parents and the minister into undue prominence as 
the anticipated channels of divine grace for the 
child, and obscures the value for the child of incor- 
poration by all the influences it can command into 
this Spirit-filled community. 

(0) Not only as regards outward form was the 
Lord’s Supper originally a social meal, but the 
very purpose is not only to unite individual believers 
to the Lord, but also to unite them to one another 
in Him. Even if the reference is not to the just 
instituted memorial in the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another ; even as I have loved you, that ye also love 
one another” (John xiii. 34); yet the washing of 
the disciples’ feet, a sacramental act, as verse 8 
indicates, which takes the place of the institution 
of the Last Supper in the Fourth Gospel, was 
intended to cleanse the disciples from the ambition, 
rivalry, and discord which threatened to mar their 
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unity—the condition of their effective witness and 
work for Him in the world. Whether Jesus did 
intend an ordinance set apart from the common 
life of the small company of believers is doubtful. 
It is at least probable that He meant all their common 
life, of which the common meal is the sign, to be 
hallowed by the remembrance of Him at each meal. 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the intention of 
the memorial festival is frustrated if the sense of 
the common participation of believers is allowed 
to fall into the background. Any change in the 
outward forms of the ordinance that makes less 
evident the common action of all the participants 
is to be deprecated. The sense of community even 
must not be limited to the worshipping congregation, 
but the communicants must not be forgetful of the 
communion of saints, the common life of the Church 
militant and the Church triumphant in the Living 
Head. It should be as encompassed by a great 
cloud of witnesses that the believer looks to the 
Author and Finisher of faith. | 

(c) To speak of the communication of inward 
grace in the outward signs and seals of these ordin- 
ances brings a risk of misunderstanding, unless we 
always remind ourselves that grace is not a thing, 
or the quality of a thing, but that it is personal, 
conscious, voluntary action, even as is the faith 
that receives. The stress that is often laid on the 
elements in the Lord’s Supper, less so in Baptism, 
is due to this error, from which doctrines of tran- 
substantiation and consubstantiation spring. The 
emphasis should fall on the acts of giving and taking, 
symbolic of divine grace and human faith. It is 
the Christ present in and by His Spirit who cleanses 
and nourishes the soul. It is His entire divine- 
human personality that is imparted to us, and to 
indulge in speculations as to the localization in 
heaven or the ubiquity of His glorified body is 
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to abandon experience with possibility of a common 
verification in favour of speculation, where there 
can be only endless controversy. It is surely one 
of the greatest of the many tragedies in which the 
history of the Christian Church abounds that the 
ordinance which was intended to express the common 
life of believers in Christ should have become a 
cause of bitter contention, not only separating 
Protestantism from Catholicism, but even weakening 
the common effort of the Reformation by divisions 
in Protestantism itself. If men would here leave 
metaphysics speculating about things, and cleave 
to experience, in which the relation of persons is 
realized, of Christ to each believer, and of all be- 
lievers to one another in Christ, how immeasurable 
the gain ! 

(iii.) The Church is not a heap of many bodies, 
it is one body, of which individuals are members, 
different organs with varied functions (Rom. xii. ; 
I Cor. xii.). (a) The revolt, necessary and legitimate, 
against the tyranny of an external organization 
making exclusive claims to be the body, has made 
Protestants and Nonconformists especially indiffer- 
ent to, if not even suspicious of, the ideal of the 
unity of the Christian community. While this 
unity is an ideal as regards outward manifestation, 
yet it is a reality as regards inward nature. All who 
are in Christ as Head are in the one body of Christ, 
however little they recognize their unity and how- 
ever much they assert their differences; but there 
is much lost because the unity is not fully recognized 
and so clearly manifested. It is the will of Christ 
that all believers should be one in Him, not only in 
the possession of the common life in the Spirit of 
God, but in the consciousness of the possession, 
which brings with it increase of possession, as we 
have already seen, and in the voluntary manifesta- 
tionof the unity. The end of the revelation of the 
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Father in the Son is not only that believers them- 
selves may be perfected in their unity, but that 
through the manifestation of that unity the world 
may be brought to the knowledge and possession 
of the love of God (John xvii. 22, 23). Can there 
be any doubt whatever that the progress of the 
Kingdom of God has been delayed by the divisions 
in the Christian Church, that the calamity of the 
war being waged within Christendom might have 
been averted had there been a united Christian 
Church, wise, strong, and brave enough to bear 
testimony to and wield influence on behalf of Chris- 
tian reconciliation, and that the wounds in the 
relations of nations which will be left by the war 
can be healed only if the Christian Churches learn 
to pray together and work together to make effective 
in all human relations the love of God through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ in the community 
of the Spirit? A first step would surely be that 
Anglicans and Nonconformists in England should 
come nearer to one another and recognize their 
community in the Spirit by intercommunion and 
interchange of pulpits; a second step would be a 
closer fellowship of all the Churches in the English- 
speaking world ; and a third step would be that the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches should strive to 
retrieve the fatal mistake made at the Reformation, 
and that English Christianity should serve as the 
mediator between them. This is certain, that the 
fulness of the Spirit can be experienced only in the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. How great 
a religious revival might we hope for in a Church 
obedient to the Lord’s will! ae 
(6) Two extremes in conceiving the Christian 
unity must be avoided: that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which seeks to assert its exclusive claim as 
an ecclesiastical organization to’ be the one and only 
Church of Jesus Christ; that of Independency, 
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which is content with the unity of the local congre- 
gation. While’ there can be no doubt that Paul 
thought of all the Churches as forming the Church 
of God or the Lord (Acts xx. 28), and there were 
mutual recognition and mutual assistance as well 
as a common Spirit-filled ministry of apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, yet in the Apostolic Age 
there was no rigid, exclusive, ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion enforcing uniformity on all believers. The 
attempt made in subsequent centuries to compel 
uniformity in creed, worship, polity produced only 
division. What called itself the Catholic Church 
could claim that name only by denying the Christian 
character of every schism or heresy that a majority 
condemned and had the power to expel. Even if 
we admit that as a rule the ecclesiastical decisions 
were relatively right as against the particular schism 
or heresy, yet the injury done to the body of Christ 
by the compulsion of the religious life cannot be 
estimated. It is not in this way or by such means 
that the community of the Spirit can ever be realized. 
If we reject the one ecclesiastical organization, 
must we fall back on the view that all the unity 
we need or can seek is the unity of the local congre- 
gation? Be it admitted that Paul recognized 
each local congregation as a Church, it can hardly 
be contended that he asserted that each Church was 
independent of every other, and could and should’ 
go its own way regardless of all the others. There 
was his own personal authority over the Churches 
which he had founded, an authority that on proper 
occasion he did not hesitate to exercise. There was 
his consultation with the mother-Church in Jerusalem 
regarding the admission of the Gentiles to the 
Church without their acceptance of the law of 
Moses. There was the collection made by the 
Gentile Churches for the relief of the poverty of the 
saints in Jerusalem. There were the welcomed 
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visits of Christian teachers who passed from Church 
to Church. The “ old Independent ” is by no means 
an Apostolic Christian. If it is the presence of Christ 
that constitutes the gathering of believers in His 
name a Church, capable of the functions and pos- 
sessed of the privileges, that presence is no less 
assured to an assembly of representatives of these 
local congregations gathered in His name to further 
common ends, and the privileges and functions of 
the Church no less belong to it.. While for arrange- 
ments entirely internal to the local congregation 
the Church meeting may be claimed as the channel 
of Christ’s authority, yet for interests common to 
many congregations the assembly of the representa- 
tives of these Churches may be no less regarded as 
the channel. The assertion of independence by 
the local congregation against the common action 
for the furtherance of common interests is not 
loyalty to principle, but perverseness of practice. 
We must look a little deeper than common sense 
can go. In the full sense of ideal reality there is 
and can be only one Church of Christ, His one body, 
the community of His Spirit. The local congrega- 
tion can claim to be a Church only as it is a mani- 
festation under given conditions of space and time 
of the one Church; it has the functions and privi- 
leges of a Church, not in isolation from other Churches, 
but only by its participation in common with them 
in the one Church. To cultivate isolation, then, 
and to assert independence, is to forfeit the title to 
be a Church of Christ at all. 

(c) What is wanted is the just proportion and 
proper adjustment of the two principles illustrated 
by these extremes when taken separately. There 
must be a liberty that is not isolation or independence, 
and a unity that is not uniformity. Within a 
Church visibly one in intercommunion and exchange 
of pulpits, and such other bonds of fellowship as 
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might become practicable, there might be a variety 
of creed, worship, and even polity, each separate 
denomination bringing its own contribution of 
thought and life to the common store, while allowed 
to maintain its own proper testimony and influence, 
not in any spirit of exclusiveness, but rather of 
comprehension, holding its own in trust for all. 
After a period of such federation of Churches it is 
not at all improbable that differences would so sink 
into the background and agreements so come to | 
the forefront that the unity would become more 
organic, and denominational preferences would find, 
not their suppression, but fulfilment in a common 
Christian loyalty. 

(d) This hope may seem very remote from 
present reality, but two reasons why we should not 
dismiss it as of no present interest may be urged. 
On the one hand, the ideal Church of the New Testa- 
ment is one not invisibly but visibly, according to 
the will of Christ, and the vision of Paul. On the 
other hand, as in individual experience there are 
crises and not only development, so in the history 
of the Christian Church there are to be expected and 
prepared for mighty movements of the Spirit of 
God in a new creation, old things having passed 
away and all things becoming new. Never was the 
need for unity so urgent! never was the aspiration 
for unity so fervent! And is that conjunction of 
objective reason and subjective motive to be re- 
garded as meaning nothing; nay, is it not rather 
peers of what God would do if we would suffer 

im : 

(¢) Meanwhile we may prepare ourselves for 
that event by seeking and finding first of all in 
the congregation and then in the denomination to 
which we belong the community of believers, the 
common life in the Spirit. As the human helps us 
to understand and gain the divine, a closer fellow- 
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ship in the Church would assuredly bring a fuller 
life in the one Spirit. Yet how little Christian fellow- 
ship there is! It is often urged among Congrega- 
tionalists that it is in the church-meeting that this 
fellowship is to be recovered. I cannot but think 
that it is at the Lord’s Table that we can most fully 
realize our oneness with Him and with one another 
in Him. To make the Communion Service, not an 
addendum for a comparatively few to the public 
worship for the many, but the central act of the 
public worship, at which not only the communicants 
would be present, would do much to restore not 
only: the sense of fellowship, but to root it deeply 
in the soil of the divine revelation and human 
redemption in Christ Jesus the Lord. 

(f) In modern thought about society the “ or- 
ganic ’’ view is gaining ground and stimulating and 
directing efforts for social reform. The Church has 
this truth, although it has forgotten and neglected 
it. By its recovery in thought and life it could set 
an example to society around. It cannot discharge 
its duty to the world around if it lacks unity. If, as 
is the case, the recognition of social obligation is 
likely to become more prominent in the thought and 
life of the world, it can meet that obligation, and 
thus make the yoke easy and the burden light, only 
as there abounds in it through the Church the spirit 
of community, the holy zeal and power which the 
Spirit of God alone can give. 


1 For further discussion of the subject see the Appendix, 
Note IV. 
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(1) Ir we could with certainty assign the very 
words of the Great Commission in Matthew xxviii. 
18-20 to the Risen Lord Himself, we might claim 
that He put the doctrine of the Trinity in the fore- 
front of the confession of Him in Baptism. (i.) But 
this view is widely challenged to-day. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” 
says Bruce, “it is not to be taken as an exact report 
of what Jesus said to His disciples at a certain time 
and place. ‘In it the real and the ideal seem to be 
blended ; what Jesus said there and then with what 
the Church of the Apostolic Age had gradually come 
to regard as the will of their Risen Lord, with grow- 
ing clearness as the years advanced, with perfect 
clearness after Israel’s crisis had come.’ So also 
Meyer’s Commentary, revised by Weiss, is quoted 
by Bruce to the same effect. ‘‘ Expressly not as 
words of Jesus walking on the earth, but as words of 
Him who appeared from heaven, the evangelist 
here presents in summary form what the Christian 
community had come to recognize as the will and 
the promise of their exalted Lord.” ‘“ The Trini- 
tarian formula,” says Harnack, ‘is foreign to the 
mouth of Jesus, and has not the authority of the 
Apostolic Age, which it must have had if it had 
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descended from Jesus Himself. . . . Baptism in the 
Apostolic Age was «is dew Gpapriov, and indeed ~ 
eis 7d dvoua Xpwrod (I Cor. i. 13; Acts xix. 5). 
We cannot make out when the formula <is 7d 
dvopa tod Ilatpds, Kat tod Yiot, Kat rod “Ayiov Ivedyaros 
emerged.”’2 Even if this conclusion is valid, it is 
evident that by the time the First Gospel was 
written, unless these verses are a later insertion, the 
name of Christ had been expanded into the threefold 
name, just as we have seen the phrase “‘ the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’ was expanded by Paul into 
the full apostolic benediction. Both expansions 
were legitimate as the revelation of God in Christ 
was as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

(ii:) The creeds, which are a development of the 
Baptismal confession, are all Trinitarian. Probably 
one of the earliest, used in the Church at Jerusalem, 
is quoted by Cyril in lectures delivered in 348: 

Tlicredw cis tov Ilarépa | wat eis tov Yidv Kal eis 7d 
“Ayvov IIvetdpa | cat eis ev Bdrricpa peravoias. 

The inward change, of which Baptism was the 
outward sign, brought the believer into relation with 
God revealed as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

(iii.) If Jesus did not use the, Trinitarian formula, 
yet the revelation is already present in His teaching. 
We have already in the first lecture of this course 
dealt with the relation of the Spirit to Him, not only 
according to the record of the evangelists, but even 
His own self-witness. Even the Johannine teaching 
on this subject goes back to at least germs in His 
utterances, which may have been afterwards devel- 
oped by the author of the Fourth Gospel. It is 
impossible and unnecessary within the limits of this 
lecture to deal in detail with the self-witness of Jesus 
regarding His own sonship. The saying in Matthew 
xi. 25-27 and Luke x. 21, 22 is assigned by Harnack 
to what he calls the Quelle (Q source), or, as it is 

1 History of Dogma, 1. p. 79. 
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sometimes called, the Logia. ‘‘ All (all knowledge) 
has been delivered unto me by my Father, and no 
one hath known (the Son except the Father, neither 
hath any one known) the Father except the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him.” 
The words enclosed in brackets are regarded as less 
certain.1 A unique knowledge by the Son of the 
Father as the ground of an exclusive revelation of 
the Father by the Son is here claimed in a saying 
which cannot be got rid of by the facile suggestion 
that it is a block of Johannine marble which has 
somehow strayed into the plain brick structure of 
the Synoptics. This conception of the relation of 
Father and Son runs throughout the whole of the 
Fourth Gospel. Even if some of the passages, as, for 
instance, John iii. 16-21, 31-36, v. 19-29 (except 
verse 24), must be regarded as reflections rather than 
as reminiscences of the witness, yet evidence enough 
remains of Jesus’ consciousness of an entire depend- 
ence on, intimate communion with, and perfect 
accord with God which marks Him out as alone 
among men in His relation to God. It was the 
Father’s example the Son always followed (v. 17). 
The Son was altogether one with the Father in 
purpose (x. 30). His relation to the Father He 
knew not to have begun in time (viii. 58), and His 
condition in time He regarded as a surrender of a 
good He eternally possessed in God (xvii. 5), and so 
His departure in death to the Father as a gain, since 
His Father was greater than Himself, as the very 
terms Son and Father suggest (xiv. 28).2_ The self- 
witness of Jesus at least set the problem of which the 
later doctrine essayed the solution. 

(2) There are three distinct Trinitarian statements 
in Paul’s letters. (i.) While the charismata or 
spiritual gifts which were the accompaniments of 


1 See The Sayings of Jesus, p. 265. 
2 See Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus, xvi. 
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the holy enthusiasm and energy which came to the 
Apostolic Church at Pentecost are most closely 
associated with the Spirit, yet in dealing with the 
subject Paul associates the Spirit, the Lord and 
God. “ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit. And there are diversities of ministra- 
tions, and the same Lord. And there are diversities 
of workings, but the same God, who worketh all 
things in all” (x Cor. xii. 4-6). God the Father is 
the ultimate cause; and hence the évépynya or 
powers active is derived from Him. Christ is the 
Head of the Church, and hence the Ssxovia or 
function in which this power is exercised is directed 
by Him. The Spirit is God within the believer, and 
accordingly this xdépicua or endowment comes in 
the Spirit. The diversity in unity is from the 
Father through the Son in the Spirit. In 2 Cor. iii. 
17 the dependence of the Spirit’s working on the 
revelation in the Son is indicated ; and in John v. 
17, xiv. 8-14, and throughout this Gospel the depend- 
ence of the Son in word and work on the Father is 
reiterated. 

(ii.) A Trinitarian statement similar to this is 
found in Eph. iv. 4-6: “‘ There is one body, and one 
Spirit, even as also ye were called in one hope of 
your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through 
all, and in all.”” This doctrinal statement is offered 
in reinforcement of the practical exhortation to give 
“« diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace.’’ While the Church is the body of 
Christ, yet the Spirit is in the Church sustaining its 
life, and entrance into that body is by the opera- 
tion of the Spirit. Christ is the one object of faith, 
and into His name the believer is baptized. God 
the Father is transcendent reality over all, but also 
the immanent activity through all, and immanent 
presence in all. But as elsewhere it is taught that 
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God acts through Christ, and dwells in man in His 
Spirit, the functions of Son and Spirit are derived 
from the Father. This feature in the doctrine of 
the Trinity in the New Testament must be noted, 
the subordination of Son to Father, and Spirit to 
Son. As we have already seen it is in Jesus’ teaching, 
and so it is alsoin Paul’s. In their zeal for asserting 
the divinity of Son and Spirit the creeds have out- 
run the New Testament in asserting absolute co- 
equality; but in any restatement of the doctrine 
which may now be attempted this datum must not be 
ignored or neglected. 

(i1.) The best starting-point for a study of the 
doctrine with a view to such restatement is afforded 
by the Apostolic Benediction in 2 Cor. xiii. 14, for 
here we are in the proper religious atmosphere. The 
doctrine comes to us, not as a burden for thought, 
as theology has been only too successful in making 
it, but as a boon to the soul. 

(3) The fact that this benediction is the expan- 
sion of a shorter one, ‘‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you”’ (xz Cor. xvi. 23), tracing the 
historical reality to its eternal source, and indicating 
its experimental result, reminds us that what we are 
concerned about is the revelation of God and the 
religion of man in history. It is through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ that the love of God is known, and 
the communion of the Holy Spirit shared. It is 
therefore not primarily by speculation that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is to be understood, for 
speculation has often misrepresented and distorted 
the truth; it is by experience that the truth can 
be known. (i.) With the historic reality we must 
begin. (a) Grace is the one word of inexhaustible 
significance which characterizes the life, teaching, 
work, and suffering of Jesus Christ. It is love 
stooping, seeking, sacrificing itself, saving and 
blessing that is expressed by the word; but the 
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total reality of what Jesus is and does is alone the 
adequate commentary on the word. Would that the 
makers of the creeds had had this historical reality 
constantly before them, and had striven to interpret 
it for the thought of their age instead of playing 
their dialectic game with logical inferences from 
abstract ideas of humanity and divinity! For it is 
just this word grace which abolishes the distinctions 
of which they made so much between God and man, 
and secures the unity that they so failed ever to reach. 
If we may then, to bring this out more fully, venture 
to apply our theological distinctions, grace is the 
transcendent love of God so immanent in the life 
of man in the personality of Jesus Christ as to share 
man’s sorrow, shame, suffering, death, darkness, and 
desolation. It is love vicarious, sacrificial, and 
redemptive. It is God’s self-emptying and becoming 
poor to enrich and fill with his fulness all mankind. 
It is and must needs be xévwors. 

(0) From history we are driven back on meta- 
physics, as the temporal must be put in its eternal 
context. This doctrine is suggested in the saying 
of Jesus that His return to His Father should be 
joy to His disciples (John xiv. 28) and His prayer 
for the restoration of His former glory (xvii. 5). It 
is very pregnantly expressed in Paul’s statement, 
“Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, 
though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became 
poor, that ye through His poverty might become 
rich’ (2 Cor. viii. 9). It is explicitly stated in 
Phil. ii. 5-8: ‘Have this mind in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God 
(év pop¢y), counted it not a prize (épraypdv, a thing 
to be grasped) to be on an equality with God 
(73 ctvas toa Oe), but emptied Himself (éxévocer), 
taking the form of a servant, being made in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion 
(cyjpor) as a man, He humbled Himself, becoming 
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obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the 
Cross.” The exegesis of this passage cannot be 
discussed in detail ; we can but note the conclusions 
relevant to the present purpose. Christ shared 
the nature of God as the Son of His love, the image 
of the invisible God, the first-born of all creation, 
the agent of God in creating and sustaining the 
universe, the instrumental if not ultimate cause, 
the immediate if not ultimate purpose of the world 
(Col. i. 13-17). He did not possess equality with 
God or Lordship over all. He might have claimed 
this as His right, but He preferred to receive it 
as God’s gift. He accordingly divested Himself of 
the prerogatives and functions which belonged to 
His divine nature so completely that it was possible 
for Him to assume human nature in its entirety, 
so that even death could be endured. 

(c) This passage is intended to offer men an 
example of humility and self-sacrifice; it is not 
adapted to be the solution of a metaphysical problem. 
The difficulties for thought it presents are insuper- 
able. The historical personality of Jesus is projected 
into the eternal reality of God, and a temporal act 
is assigned to Him. It is a sublime imagination 
rather than a profound speculation.’ What it may 
yield us, however, is the thought of an eternal 
principle or process of kenosts in God, a self-limitation 
for self-revelation and self-communication, of which 
the historical personality of Christ is the consum- 
mation. God in His character and purpose was 
becoming ever more fully immanent in nature and 
history until in Christ His immanence found its 
perfect manifestation in the complete self-identifica- 
tion of God with man in the entire range of human 
experience, sin alone, but not the awful consequences 
of sin, excepted. 

(d) The titles given to the subject of grace suggest 
a wAjpwors Or fulfilment corresponding to the xévwors 
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or self-emptying.t Jesus is the name of the human 
Saviour, Christ is the title of the divinely promised 
Deliverer and Ruler, Lord is the recognition of Him 
not only as the authoritative Teacher but also as 
atoning sacrifice and as supreme Head of His Church, 
as exalted to God’s right hand, as claiming the same 
honour and obedience as God Himself. ‘ The 
primitive community,” says Harnack, “called Jesus 
Lord, because He had brought the offering of His 
life for it, and because it was convinced that He, 
awakened from the dead, was sitting at God’s right 
hand.” ? This is the equality with God, and the 
name above every other name, and it is conceived 
as the reward of the sacrifice of Christ. ‘‘ Wherefore 
also God highly exalted Him, and gave unto Him 
the name which is above every name; that in the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the 
earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father ” 
(Phil. ii. 9-11). This equality does not exclude 
subordination, as the clause ‘“‘ to the glory of God 
the Father”’ shows. His is a mediatorial sove- 
reignty, as Paul’s confession of His monotheism 
over against polytheism is careful to assert. “To 
us there is one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, and we unto Him; and one Lord, Jesus Christ, 
through whom are all things, and we through Him ”’ 
(x Cor. viii. 6). Ultimately even this it would seem 
will again be surrendered, that ‘‘God may be all in 
all’’ {x-Cor: xv. 28): 

(ii.) This sovereignty we must conceive as a 
spiritual sovereignty. (a) A Second Advent in 
external power and glory in accordance with the 
prophetic predictions and even the apostolic ex- 


1 Compare Forsyth’s The Person qnd Place of Jesus Chvrist, 
ie 


Lectures XI. and : 
2 Das Wesen des Christentums, p. 97. 
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pectations would be a 7Arjpwors inconsistent with the 
antecedent xévwors, and would leave inexplicable why 
that «évwos ever took place. If God could have 
brought many sons to glory by supernatural mani- 
festations, one cannot see why it became Him to 
make the Author of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings (Heb. ii. 10). It is a moral and spiritual 
problem which is.to be solved, and the solution must 
be congruous with it. We find that the Johannine 
and Pauline literature rises above the apostolic 
expectation, and without laying the earlier hope’ 
aside, looks rather for a triumph of truth and 
grace. If the first coming of the Son of God into 
the world transcended in fulfilling prophetic pre- 
diction, is it not reasonable to assume that the 
Second Advent will still more transcend the ‘apos- 
tolic anticipation, and in the same way in being 
spiritual and ethical rather than externally super- 
natural?! The process of which the Second Advent 
will be the consummation has already begun and 
is now going on. 

(0) The Presence and Power of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church as the body of Christ and through 
the Church in the world, expansive as the mustard- 
seed and pervasive as the leaven, is effecting the 
mAipwots Or fulfilment. The special endowments 
and the moral renewal of believers is the work of 
the Spirit: the Spirit is the source of the unity of 
the Christian Church. In Him Christ’s witness and 
work is continued and completed, but not super- 
seded. For in the Spirit Christ Himself, and the 
Father in the Son also, dwells and acts in the indi- 
vidual believer and the universal community, until 
humanity has become a holy Temple for the presence 
of God in His Spirit. God perfectly immanent in 
Christ, progressively immanent by the Spirit, will 
at last be again perfectly immanent in mankind. 

1 See Appendix, Note II. 
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The self-limitation for self-revelation and self- 
communication will end in self-realization in the 
historical reality of God’s fulfilled purpose for man. 

(iii.) From this end, however, we must now 
return to the beginning in the eternal reality of the 
love of God. If the phrase “love of God’’ does 
not expressly name God Father, the conception of 
love in the relation of God to man is most fully 
expressed in that name. While the New Testament 
regards Christ and the Spirit as divine, the term 
God without any qualification refers to the Father 
in the Godhead, or to the Godhead as a whole. As 
the love of God is revealed in the grace of Christ 
and realized in the community of the Spirit, the 
phrase defines not only the relation of the Father in 
the Godhead, but of the whole Godhead to man, 
for love is inclusive of grace and community; and 
so the term Father might be applied to the whole 
Godhead in relation to man and not to the Father 
in the Godhead alone. 

(a) That we should think of Fatherhood as 
eternal reality in God Himself and not alone in His 
relation to mankind is required by the conception 
the New Testament presents us of the relation of 
Christ as Son to God as Father. He is not one of 
many sons; He is the only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son. He is the.Son of God’s love. If the 
sayings in the Fourth Gospel about the pre-existence 
are at all authentic, in His self-witness on earth He 
claimed that His relation to God did not begin in 
time, but belonged to God’s eternal reality. The 
Son is first of all the object of the love of the Father 
in the Godhead eternally, and then the channel of 
that love in His grace temporally to man. As the 
image of the invisible God and the first-born of every 
creature His Sonship is in eternal reality the promise 
and the potency of the whole cteation, and supremely 
of man made in God’s image and for His fellowship. 
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In this sense there is an eternal humanity in God 
as there is a progressively realized divinity in man. 
We may anthropomorphize in our thought of God, 
because God theomorphized in making man. The 
Son is the beginning of the kendsis of God, of which 
the end is the Cross. There is eternal self-limitation 
for self-revelation and self-communication in God. 
The relation between God and the world is not 
accidental, not by a mere fiat of omnipotence, but 
essential, by an eternal promise and potency in God 
Himself. It is ds love that God is Father and Son. 
I must confess that I am not much attracted by any 
speculative constructions of the Trinity; but the 
attempt to show that God as love must be both 
subject and object, and so a difference-in-unity 
seems to me to be the least open to objection and 
most in accord with the representations of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

(6) The kendsis and the lerésis of the love of God 
towards mankind in the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the community of the Spirit is love’s 
inevitable movement. Love gives itself that it may 
find itself. It is the movement of one personality 
to another to share its content with and to find its 
completion in another. As regards the mind there 
is a judgement of worth, in the feelings a sentiment 
of interest, so that there is pleasure or pain as the 
love is or is not requited and the loved is or is not 
worthy of the worth assigned, and for the will a 
purpose or effort for the good of the beloved. God’s 
love is in all these activities of love perfect as God 
Himself, is. His judgement is according to truth, 
His interest is a complete self-identification of the 
Eternally Blessed with all the temporal sorrow, 
need, and struggle of man, and His purpose and 
effort of good is that men should be holy as He 
Himself is, sharers in all respects of His perfection. 
This love is eternal and infinite as God Himself. 
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(c) This must be emphasized against. two mis- 
conceptions. First, the disposition and purpose of 
God towards man are not changed by the sacrifice 
of Christ. God set forth Christ “ propitiatory 
through faith by His blood” (Rom. iii. 25). Christ 
did not make God propitious. The Cross was the 
consummation of the divine movement to seek and 
to save mankind lost. A theory of the atonement 
which represents God as changed by Christ is false ; 
but such a charge does not lie against a theory 
which seeks only to stress the holiness of God’s 
love, to recognize judgement as well as forgiveness 
in God’s dealing with sin in Christ crucified. Secondly, 
the love of God is universal ; it embraces all man- 
kind. God does not become Father to each man 
when he repents and believes. The Fatherhood is 
eternal reality, the sonship of each man is temporally 
realized. God is the Father of all, and yet all have 
not: become children of God. It is this fact of ex- 
perience that Paul is seeking to present to our 
thought in his doctrine of adoption. We by our 
choice enter on the functions and privileges of the 
children of God; but the purpose and effort of 
God’s Fatherhood is antecedent to our choice. We 
must not tell men that God will become their Father 
when they believe and repent; we must beseech 
them to become children of God by repentance and 
faith because God is their Father, and through Christ 
and in His Spirit seeks them for His children. 

(4) It is the historical reality of the revelation 
of God and the redemption of man in Christ Jesus 
which is the basis of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
That it was partially anticipated by such concep- 
tions as Spirit, Wisdom, or Word of God in the Old 
Testament, and that in formulating the doctrine 
these ideas were utilized, does not in any way affect 
the significance or value of the doctrine, as they 
rather show a necessary movement in human 
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thought to conceive God, not as abstract umit, but 
as concrete unity, and as they gave the form and not 
the content to the doctrine, which was given in 
history and experience. How Christian experience 
confirms the doctrine we shall afterwards see; at 
this stage of the discussion we must glance at the 
ecclesiastical dogma of the Trinity based on the 
New Testament teaching. 

(i.) The formula for the Trinity is three persons 
in one substance, as for the Incarnation two sub- 
stances (or natures) in one person. A study of the 
development of the doctrines does not forbid but 
rather warrants the statement that the formula 
is as unsatisfying to piety as it is inadequate for 
theology.t (a) The term ovvia, the Greek equivalent 
of the Latin substantia, is both ambiguous and vague. 
It may mean both a single entity and the class to 
which it belongs. If it be urged that the idea of 
God itself implies solity, that of the divine class there 
can be only one, it may be pointed out that the term 
person is so ambiguous that it might suggest three 
individuals in one class of divine beings. The term 
substance further does not express at all that 
fulness of the divine life which would explain how 
within oneness there can be manifoldness. The 
term does not guard the unity of the Godhead, 
nor does it show how there may be differences in 
unity. 

(b) The term fersona, the Latin equivalent of 
mpdcwrov OF trécracis, aS used in the creeds, did not 
mean what it now means, as the conception of 
personality was undeveloped in ancient thought, 
and owes much in the widening and deepening of 
its meaning to Christian thought. To-day it is 
apt to be used as equivalent to individual, and so 
there has slipped into popular Christian thought a 
quasi-polytheism. The persons in the Godhead are 

1 See Appendix, Note V. . 
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pousee as members of a family or partners in a 
rm. 

(ii.) As a consequence of the use of these terms 
the doctrine has wavered between an emphasis in 
the unity which obscures the differences and an 
exaggeration of the differences which destroys the 
unity. The truth has always been in unstable 
equilibrium, even when the balance on one side or 
the other was not lost, as the history shows. 

(a) Athanasius, starting from the conception of 
redemption, insisted that God alone can redeem, 
and that, therefore, Christ must be conceived as 
God. To him the imperative idea was the unity 
of Father and Son. For him the terms irécraois, 
ovcia, and ¢iois are interchangeable to express this 
numerical unity. “‘ He had no word,” says Harnack, 
“ by which to describe Father and Son as different 
subjects, and indeed he never felt it necessary to 
seek for any such word.” + 

(0) In the Cappadocians, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Gregory Nazianzen, we may discern a 
change of emphasis. “Yrdcracis is now distinguished 
from otcia or ious, and regarded as equivalent to 
apocwrov. While the one substance is not merely the 
generic conception, it is not entirely one subject ; 
for within the one substance there are three distinct 
subjects, though not individuals. The stress is 
shifted from the unity to the difference, and so a 
door is opened for a popular tritheism, which the 
subsequent change of meaning in the word person 
has still further encouraged. 

(c) In Augustine the conception of the unity of 
the Godhead is, as in Athanasius, in the forefront. 
As the Trinity as a whole always acts, even the 
Incarnation was the work of the whole Trinity. 
Although God was incarnate as Son, the Incarnation 
was not the act of the Son alone, but of the whole 


1 History of Dogma, iv. 35. 
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Godhead. It might seem rash on these illustrations 
to rest the statement, although other reasons could 
be given for it, that fervent piety impels towards 
the assertion of unity and theological subtlety 
tends to formulate differences. In any case these 
two tendencies seem to be almost inevitable in the 
ecclesiastical dogma with its categories. Can we 
get categories which will make the unity and the 
differences not alternative but reciprocal, so that 
the needs of the heart and the questions of the mind 
will be met ? 

(5) In any formulation of the doctrine the re- 
ligious interest must control the speculative effort. 
As presented in the New Testament the doctrine is 
rooted in and grows out of Christian experience ; 
and the ecclesiastical dogma seems to us to-day so 
defective because it does not keep close enough to 
the experience. We must try to discharge a two- 
fold task, to show how necessary this doctrine is to 
experience still, and to state the doctrine in such 
modern categories as will keep it near that experience. 

(i.) Religion cannot rest in pantheism, which 
removes the distinction between God and man, 
nor yet in deism, which disturbs the communion 
of God and man. Religion must have a God both 
above and near (or, in philosophical terms, tran- 
scendent and immanent). The sense of dependence 
and submission is as essential as the sense of com- 
munion. The moral difference between God and 
man gives fixity in the religious consciousness to 
the metaphysical difference. 

(ii.) God must: be near man within and without, 
in the self and in the world. The immanence must 
be objective as well as subjective. Without the sense 
of God within the soul intense personal piety would 
be impossible. The tendency of piety has been 
probably too exclusively to turn itself inward, to 
depend on personal vision, emotion, impulse. But 
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this excessive subjectivity makes the individual 
too dependent on his changeful moods; exaltation 
and depression alternate too frequently when God is 
sought within alone. Man for his complete develop- 
ment depends both on nature and society ; and these 
cannot have their full religious significance for him 
unless he can find God in both. There is so much 
in the world and mankind that challenges the inward 
assurance of God that the religious man needs to 
find the confirmation of this inner witness to God 
in the outward certainty that God is and works in 
nature and in society. Especially in face of sin, 
sorrow, suffering, and death, faith in God can be 
sustained only by convincing evidence of a redemp- 
tive divine presence, purpose, and power in the world 
and in man. 

(iii.) That redemption must soar as high as God’s 
throne and stoop as low as man’s abyss of need. 
How can this distance be measured ? How can the 
absolutely transcendent God, whom the heavens 
cannot contain, become so completely immanent 
in the world and man as to share to the uttermost 
the earthly lot of man to save him unto heavenly 
life? For objective self-expression in nature and 
society, and for subjective self-communication in 
the soul of man, there must be, as we have already 
shown, self-limitation in God. The transcendent 
can be the immanent God only by kendsis. We 
cannot without contradiction conceive the eternal 
God as changing Himself in time, for while time 
must be real for God in His relation to the world, the 
life of God in Himself cannot be subject to time ; 
accordingly if we are to think of kendsis, as we are 
compelled to do, we must regard it, not as a temporal 
act, but as an eternal process. The inadequacy of 
the word process must be fully recognized, but it is 
to be preferred to the word frinciple as consistent 
with a dynamic rather than a static view of God, a 
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conception of God as subject active rather than 
substance passive. 

(iv.) As we dare not think of God, however, as 
losing Himself in giving Himself to the world and 
man, the kendsis must have a_ corresponding 
plerésis, God's self-realization in His self-limitation 
for self-communication and self-manifestation. And 
that plerdsis must be no less eternal process than the 
kenosis. Love finds itself most fully in giving itself 
most freely. 

(v.) If God expresses Himself and communicates 
Himself to man, if His revelation is not to be con- 
cealment and His impartation denial of Himself, we 
cannot but think that He is eternally even as He 
expresses and communicates Himself to man. To 
the economic trinity for our faith, then, must corre- 
spond the essentzal trinity for our thought. It is not 
the reverence of faith but the cowardice of thought 
to refuse to pass from the one to the other. This is 
not a merely speculative construction ; it is surely 
making explicit the implicit logic of religion; God 
above, around, within; God in time as in eternity ; 
God in sorrow, suffering, death as in blessed 
perfection, is what the soul craves. 

(vi.) Does not the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, and that alone, adequately meet the demand ? 
The transcendent God is come to man in the Father, 
whose very name as Father and nature as love give 
promise of the immanence objective in the Son as 
incarnate in Jesus Christ to save man, the consum- 
mation of a process of divine revelation which is 
also redemptive, and of the immanence subjective in 
the Holy Spirit, the renewer and perfecter of the 
souls of men. But as personality is necessarily 
social the subjective immanence again issues in 
objective, in the Christian community, a manifesta- 
tion of God, in which the revealing and redemptive 
process, begun in the Incarnation, is continued and 
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extended until the consummation God all in all, 
when the divine kenosis will be completed in the 
divine flerosis. : 

(6) Can we find a formula for this conception of 
God more adequate than that of substance and 
person? (i.) We must start with the conception of 
the one God as personal ; the unity is best conceived 
in terms of personality, not as reality in man merely, 
but as ideal for man. God is subject thinking truth, 
feeling blessedness, willing holiness, self-expressing, 
self-communicating, and self-completing in love. 
But to be conceived thus as personal God cannot 
be conceived as abstract unit but as concrete unity ; 
and that involves difference in unity. He must be 
subject and object, purpose and action, etc. This 
psychological analogy is familiar enough. Where 
the difficulty comes in is at this point. If the unity 
be personal, are the differences within God personal 
in such sense as the use of the term three persons 
suggests? If each “person” be “ personal” in 
the same sense as the unity, then we must repeat 
of each the psychological analogy, and thus within 
each difference we must postulate differences, and 
so ad infinitum. 

(ii.) This difficulty is so real that unless we can 
find some new conception to relieve it we should 
insist on the unity of God as personal, and use 
instead of person for the differences in God such 
_ terms as mode or principle, while fully recognizing the 
inadequacy. But we should always insist that the 
mode of perfect personality cannot be conceived as 
impersonal, but must be conceived as personal. 
There is an intermediate conception between a 
person in the current sense and a power ; and even 
“a power ” is an abstraction unless conceived as in 
some sense personal, for our conception of even 
physical force is derived from’ our exercise of will 
in action. No expression or activity of a person is 
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impersonal, although it is not the complete person- 
ality. Thus Father, Son, or Spirit is God, but God 
complete is Father, Son, and Spirit. 

(iii.) A new conception to relieve the difficulty 
is, however, within our reach in the complementary 
ideas of personality as social and society as organic.? 
We must think of personality in its perfection as 
transcending individuality in the sense of exclusive- 
ness. Human personality is rational, moral, religious 
only as it is social, since truth, blessedness, holiness 
are only fully realized in love. Each individual 
grows in personality through manifold relations to 
other individuals, and out of the interplay of indi- 
viduals in society arises a social sentiment, ideal, 
purpose, character, in which the individuals partici- 
pate according to the degrees of their development. 
Unless the rational, moral, and religious content of 
each personality derives its reality from the relation 
of the personality to the body, there is no adequate 
ground for denying to corporate consciousness 
corresponding reality. Manners, morals, customs, 
institutions, associations are its embodiment. In 
the Christian Church there is the reality of the 
corporate consciousness in the immanence of God 
in His Spirit. Recognizing the danger of working 
out in detail the analogy of society and our organism, 
yet over against individualism the idea of society as 
organic is a great advance, and may lead us further 
to something still more satisfactory. 

(iv.) Meanwhile if we can thus think of human 
personality as social and of human society as organic, 
may we not in thinking of God as personal rise 
above the standpoint of exclusive individuality, 
and think of Him as organic social personality ? 
May not the one life of the personal God be expressed 
in the manifold personal life of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, and the different personal life of Father, or 

1 See Appendix, Note IV. 
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Son, or Spirit be realized in the common life of 
the personal God? It is in the convergence of 
these complementary ideas of social personality and 
organic society that we may look for the category of 
thought which will be more nearly adequate for the 
reality of God. 

(v.) The ideal of society as organic would surely 
command a more august authority over selfish 
individualism, if we could vindicate the contention 
that it is the earthly shadow of the heavenly sub- 
stance of the Triune God. But that vindication 
must wait till the Christian Church itself realizes more 
fully than any other society can this ideal. If the 
Christian fellowship did realize the koindnia of the 
Spirit in the common life of each in all, and all in 
each, the revelation of God in the Spirit would be so 
advanced that there would most surely be given 
to the Church a clearer vision of, a closer communion 
with, and a greater resemblance to the Triune God. 
Is it too bold a suggestion that we have had revealed 
in history the differences of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
but the revelation of the unity of God in Father, 
Son, and Spirit waits the consummation when all 
saints are one in God, even as Father, Son, and 
Spirit are one God, and so God will be all in all ? 
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I 
PREDESTINATION AND ELECTION 


(t) THat God has a purpose in human history which 
He is fulfilling, not apart from but along with man in 
the exercise of his freedom, is a conviction which in- 
volves certain speculative assumptions, to which atten- 
tion may here be directed, but an objection to which 
on moral and religious grounds may be met by anticipa- 
tion. While religious faith, hope, and love demand 
the certainty that God will fulfil His purpose, because 
He can, that does not involve, as seems generally to be 
assumed, that God has, as it were, a timed programme, 
worked out in all its details, and that by His omnipotence 
He is carrying it out despite any hindrances or delays 
which man’s distrust and disobedience may involve. 

(i.) We can be sure of this, that in the end God will 
fulfil His purpose, and that man’s unbelief and sin cannot 
finally defeat His intentions, because He has resources 
in Himself, rational, moral, and spiritual, either to 
secure man’s submission or to annul his opposition ; 
but these resources are employed in accordance with 
the divine order which we can detect in human history, 
in which goodness increases and wickedness decreases 
in vitality and vigour. The wages of sin is death in 
self-extinction, and the gift of God is eternal life in the 
ever more abounding development of all who by faith 
in the grace of Christ accept and realize in themselves 
the purpose of the love of God. That God created at all 
free beings with the possibility of sin, and that He 

sustains them when sin has become actuality, is itself a 
IOI 
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promise and a pledge that His love will at last prevail. 
With all reverence be it said how otherwise would God, 
wise and holy and loving, have assumed the awful 
responsibility of bringing into and keeping in existence 
a world in which sin and with it evil abound? That in 
order to secure a human society, freely willing that His 
purpose should be fulfilled in and by it, He bestowed 
this perilous gift of freedom, is no less a promise and a 
pledge that His love can never prevail in any other way 
than is consistent with man’s freedom. 

(ii.) The religious assurance and the consequent moral 
vigour which are often assumed to be a necessary and 
confirmatory result of belief in individual divine election 
or in general divine predestination of all events might 
lead rather to religious arrogance and moral indifference 
in those who assumed their election, and to a fatalism 
repressive of free action generally. (a) This religious 
assurance and moral vigour, on the contrary, may find 
more congenial soil for firm rooting and healthy, fruitful 
growth in the conviction that the choice of God’s will 
carries the certainty that all His love promises will be 
ours, and refusal will no less carry the certainty that all 
our purposes contrary to God’s will must in the end be 
frustrated. There is something loveless in a man’s 
rejoicing in his own election, while acquiescing in the 
passing-over of others by the love of God. To believe 
that some may finally refuse and resist that love is a 
sore trial to the Christian heart; but to make God 
Himself responsible for the damnation of any of His 
children should be intolerable to those who have learned 
to think of God only and always as He is revealed in 
Jesus Christ. Not even the authority of Paul should 
compel us to accept the doctrine of individual election 
in any other than the universal sense that God wills 
that all'men should be saved; for surely a good offered 
to all is assured to each who will receive it. 

(6) So also in regard to the divine predestination of 
particular events, religion and morals are not helped 
but hindered by the assumption that good or ill will 
befall us by God’s appointing irrespective of our own 
or others’ action. Men acquiesce in occurrences as God’s 
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will which can be traced directly to their own folly or 
wickedness, or the unwisdom or wrong-doing of others, 
and for which God has no responsibility. It may be 
said even that men are hindered from discovering and 
fulfilling what is really God’s will by this stupid and 
lazy assumption that all is God’s will. What we do 
know is that we can so use every event in our life, be its 
causal sequence what it may, that it becomes to us a 
stepping-stone to higher things. By loving God we can 
secure that all things will work together for our good. 

(ii.) That God is supreme in nature and history, 
that He can use the order of nature in accordance with 
His wisdom for the ends of His goodness, that He can by 
His Spirit search and move the minds, hearts, and wills 
of men, that He can compensate for men’s folly and 
failure by evoking goodness and grace in other men to 
counteract the evil done, that even in the wrong-doer 
He may, by the moral nature He has given man, bring 
about a reaction in penitence and amendment, that by 
all these means and in all these ways, and many others 
we cannot so clearly trace, the onward movement of 
the race is under His control and guidance,—that con- 
viction faith must and does assert, and can show 
adequate reasons for asserting. But this falls short of 
the assumption sometimes made that nothing is or can 
be without God’s foreknowledge and fore-ordination. 
Against that assumption is the fact of man’s freedom, 
which must be maintained no less in the interests of 
morality and religion than the other conviction. Is this 
consistent with the assertion of God’s foreknowledge 
and fore-ordination of every event and action? This 
is the problem we must investigate, having tried to meet 
the initial objection which may be made to such in- 
vestigation. 

(2) Solutions of the problem which must be set 
aside are the following: (i.) That we must assert both 
God’s predestination and man’s freedom, and confess 
that the reconciliation of the two facts is beyond our 
capacity, and must be humbly and reverently accepted 
as a mystery; (ii.) that inasmuch as God dwells in 
eternity and man changes in time, we should find no 
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contradiction were we not confined to the temporal 
and could we reach the eternal standpoint. As regards 
(i.) it must suffice to say that, if it can be shown, as at 
least the attempt will be made to show, that adequate 
reasons can be given against such an assertion of divine 
predestination as contradicts, or even appears to con- 
tradict, man’s freedom, then to accept a mystery instead 
of attempting a solution of the problem is, if not an 
excess of piety, yet a defect of the adequate use of 
reason in religion. Before we dismiss a problem as 
insoluble we must be careful to state the problem 
adequately, so that we shall not assume as inherent in 
the facts what we have imposed on them by our want of 
clearness and, if need be, boldness of thought. As regards 
(ii.), if time has not reality for God so far as His relations 
to men are concerned, then the moral worth and religious 
meaning are taken out of history, the progressive divine 
revelation to men is a concealment and not a com- 
. munication of what God is and wills, and the expanding 
human redemption is not a constant and complete 
participation of God with man in the sorrow, struggle, 
and suffering he endures. God’s sense of loss in man’s 
sin and His joy in man’s recovery, as taught by Christ, 
are an illusion ; for a God for whom no temporal succes- 
sion exists can have no real experience shared with man 
in time. 

(3) In direct opposition to these assumptions we 
shall endeavour ‘to prove (i.) that as freedom even in 
the most limited degree involves self-limitation in God, 
we are entitled to believe that God has made that self- 
limitation so complete that man’s freedom has all the 
reality which can, from careful observation of human 
experience, be claimed for it; and consequently (ii.) 
that the fulfilment of God’s purpose in time has all the 
reality for God which is necessary to make complete 
and constant His participation in human history. As 
regards (i.) it will be generally admitted that, unless God 
is to be held as directly responsible for sin and all the 
evil it brings with it, He cannot be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the actions of free agents, although He is 
responsible for their existence and their freedom. 
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(a) God in creating and sustaining such free agents 
limits His activity in them, so that they are persons 
who act freely, and not puppets moved by His will. 
But this surely involves that unless His wisdom and 
grace for their good demand another course, He 
limits His own will in allowing the consequences for 
themselves and others of their free acts to bring upon 
them penalty or reward. These consequences are in 
accord with the physical and moral order He has ap- 
pointed, but He is not constantly interfering with that 
order directly to inflict punishment or confer reward. 
If God fore-ordained that a man should act wickedly or 
righteously in any given situation, his choice would be 
an illusion, as the decision would already have been 
taken by God. 

(6) But if there be no fore-ordination, can we say that 
there is foreknowledge ? Does God know how a man 
will choose before he has chosen? If He does, has He 
not determined in His knowledge what man thinks he 
is determining by his choice? The way out of this 
contradiction is surely to maintain that the freedom 
of man is as real for God as it is for man. If the choice 
is real, there are at least two possibilities, one of which 
alone becomes actuality when the decision is made. 
Must not God foreknow the free act as it is, as only a 
possibility and not an actuality till the decision has 
been made? LEven if it does involve self-limitation in 
respect of God’s knowledge, we may assume that God 
does so limit His knowledge as He has limited His will 
in creating and sustaining free agents. Unless the world 
as we know it is only an insubstantial shadow cast by 
an eternal divine process, then what in the world is only 
possibility will be only possibility for God, and actuality 
for Him only when it becomes actuality. ‘ 

But this consideration brings us to (ii.), the reality 
of the fulfilment of God’s purpose in time for God 
Himself, as the condition of His complete and constant 
participation in human history. (a) If we are solely 
concerned about the divine revelation and the human 
redemption in Christ Jesus, we shall reject all the specula- 
tive opinions about God which make His reality the 
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negation of all that is real for us. If for.God past, pre- 
sent, and future’ are merged indistinguishably in an 
eternal Now, then history is for Him, as the Indian 
thinker regards all existence as being for Brahma, only 
maya, illusion, and what we should aspire after is that 
we too may discover that it is maya, illusion. Are the 
sacrifice, atonement, and redemption in Christ Jesus 
reality for God? Are our penitence, faith, aspiration, 
service reality for Him? If they are, then there is 
time-succession for His knowledge of us, and the process 
of man’s life in time has meaning and worth for God 
Himself. If it has not, then are we robbed of what has 
been the comfort and stay of souls distressed, that God 
shares their sorrows and is a partner in their struggles. 
The fulfilment of His purpose in history is as real an 
experience for God as is that part of it which falls within 
his own life foreach man. And does that not necessarily 
exclude foreknowledge and fore-ordination ? 

(b) Further, if we believe that God deals with us 
according to our dealing with Him, that He bestows 
forgiveness on penitence and responds to faith with grace, 
that unasked-for good is withheld, and that prayer is 
answered in good that would not have been otherwise 
bestowed, then surely God’s activity is at every stage 
and in every respect conditioned by the exercise of our 
freedom.t Can activity so conditioned be foreknown 
and fore-ordained unless all the free acts on which its 
content depends are foreknown and _ fore-ordained ? 
And that we have just seen to be an unwarranted 
assumption. 

(c) God is faithful to His promises, God is constant 
in His purpose; but that does not necessitate a fixed 
undeviating course of action regardless of man’s action, 
obedient or defiant, but rather an infinite adaptability 
in the means, so that amid the constant change of con- 
ditions the one end may be maintained. God does 
fulfil Himself in many ways, just because He is pleased 
to fulfil His purpose, not by any exercise of omnipotence 
suppressing the freedom of man, but by grace constantly 


1 See Appendix, Note III., for further discussion of this 
consideration. ; 
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and completely responsive to faith, or by judgement on 
unbelief and sin. 

(2) In the life of freedom and of faith we may think 
of God as constantly a fellow-sufferer and a fellow- 
worker with us, changing His dealing with us according 
to our attitude to Him in order to make sure our salva- 
tion. With the sinner also there is judgement or mercy, 
ever to bring, if possible, to repentance and submission. 
While God may, and there is evidence to show does, 
for adequate reasons modify the course of nature to 
accomplish His ends for man, yet the order of the world 
as known to us in ordinary experience is of God’s 
appointing, and when we submit to it we are not yield- 
ing to force or fate, but to a personal will. Fatalism, even 
under the guise-of Calvinism, is pagan, Mohammedan, 
and not Christian; and for the Christian all life is the 
free personal dealing of God with him, adapting itself 
ever to his own use of freedom. 

(4) Mr. Wells’ book, God, the Invisible King, shows the 
necessity of Christian theology emphasizing two truths 
often neglected: (i.) That God is in the fullest sense 
immanent in human history, participant in human 
experience, a fellow-sufferer and a fellow-worker ; and 
(ii.) that this relation of God to man, involving as it 
does limitation, does not exclude the faith that this 
immanent God is also the transcendent God, and that 
His limitation is not imposed upon Him by an unknown 
existence transcending Him, but is a self-limitation in 
love. In the preceding discussion the endeavour has 
been made to show reason for the affirmation of these 
truths. While the first of these truths compels us to 
abandon such conceptions as election and predestination, 
a timed programme of God worked out in all its details, 
and to adopt the view of a varying activity of God 
adapted to the changing conditions resulting from man’s 
use of his freedom, and so neither foreknown nor fore- 
ordained, the second truth is in no way undermined ; 
for self-limitation both as respects knowledge and will 
on the part of God is speculatively more credible and 
intelligible than the supposition of a God who yet is not 
God, because not ultimate cause and final purpose in 
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the world ; and religiously and morally it is more signifi- 
cant and valuable, for it affirms that love in God is 
capable of the uttermost kendsis that it may find its 
perfect plerdsis in a society of free personalities, perfect 
in their oneness in the love of God. ? 

(5) I am fully aware that I have been greatly daring, 
some will even perhaps say foolishly rash, in challenging 
as I have done assumptions made confidently by Christian 
men. I have made the venture for two reasons: (i.) I 
do not believe that these assumptions belong to the 
Christian Gospel, and hold even that they hinder and 
do not help the clear understanding of that Gospel ; 
and (ii.) the thought on the ultimate problems of the 
world and life evoked by the war is so serious a challenge 
to the Christian view that that must be disentangled 
from all such assumptions as make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to give a consistent and adequate solution 
of the problem of God's relation to sin and evil. 


II 
PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT 


IF there is no foreknowledge or fore-ordination by God 
of the free actions of men with their consequences in 
nature and society, as has been urged in the preceding 
note, then it follows that our conception of prophecy 
and its fulfilment must be modified. A literal fulfilment 
of every prophecy is not intended by God and is not to 
be expected by man. The attempts that are still being 
made to find in contemporary events the fulfilment of 
the visions of the Jewish or early Christian Apocalyptic 
literature are a folly and a futility. Not on this ground 
alone can this commonly accepted view of the fulfilment 
of prophecy be shown false, but on the wider ground of 
the nature of prophecy itself, the difference between 
prophecy in the strict sense of the word and Apocalyptic, 
and the manner of fulfilment which history itself presents 
to us. We need not confine ourselves, then, to the 
deduction from the conclusion already reached: if God 
does not foreknow and fore-ordain the whole course of 
human history in so far as it is determined by human 
freedom in its helpful use or hurtful abuse, then He does 
not by His prophets so foretell events that prophecy 
can be described as history written beforehand. But we 
.may strengthen our position by the other relevant 
considerations. 

(1) We must repeat the already familiar words, that 
prophecy is not primarily foretelling but forthtelling, not 
prediction but preaching. It is instruction in righteous- 
ness, denunciation of evil, exhortation to penitence, 
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faith, and amendment, as well as inspired interpretation 
of the course of human history as divine providence for 
threat of judgement or promise of mercy. (i.) There is a 
predictive element in prophecy; but the prediction is 
never to gratify speculative curiosity but always to 
enforce a practical appeal, to turn men from their own 
wicked ways to the will of God, or to encourage them to 
continue in their obedience to Him. 

(a) Definite predictions there were of which the 
fulfilment is recorded. The fall of the Northern 
Kingdom at the hand of Assyria in 722 was foretold 
by Amos and Hosea; the judgement on Judah, by 
Isaiah and Micah; the deliverance of Jerusalem in 
701, by Isaiah, and its downfall in 586, by Jeremiah ; 
the decree of Cyrus, “‘the anointed of God,” allowing 
the return from the Exile in 538, by the unnamed 
prophet of the Exile. These exact correspondences 
are not to be regarded merely as skilful political 
calculations ; it was the prophet’s moral and spiritual 
insight, his intimacy with God, his consequent under- 
standing of God’s purpose to judge or to show mercy 
to His people, which enabled him to read aright what 
the course of events would be. 

(0) That there were such correspondences does not, 
however, change the character of prediction as relative. 
If there had been an inevitable necessity in the sequence 
of events, prophecy could have served rio moral and 
religious purpose, since penitence could never have 
averted judgement nor faith have secured the fulfilment 
of promise, for God’s action would have been quite 
independent of the attitude assumed to Him by men; 
and it was to secure the attitude that would turn threat 
to promise, judgement to mercy, that the prophets 
preached at all. If penitence should avert the judge- 
ment they foretold, they would not consider themselves 
as false prophets. It was only peevish, disobedient 
Jonah who was “exceedingly displeased’”’ because 
“God repented of the evil, which He said He would do 
unto them; and He did it not ”’ (Jonah iii. r0-iv. 1). 
Rather the destruction of a great city than the loss of 
his credit for exact prediction! A prophet’s success as 
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a preacher might be greatest when his prediction re- 
mained unfulfilled. How absolutely false and wrong 
is the common notion that every prediction must 
somehow be fulfilled. 

(ii.) These definite predictions were of events in the 
immediate historical horizon. No prophet was ever 
concerned with an age remote from his own, or with 
issues other than those that affected the people to whom 
he addressed himself. But for each prophet his own 
time was crucial, the decisive period in God’s dealing 
with men. The day of the Lord, the coming of the 
Messiah, the final judgement or salvation, however he 
conceived God’s act, was already on the threshold. In 
the perspective of prophecy there is no near and far. 
His ultimate expectations are to be realized not in a 
distant but an imminent future. The long and slow 
processes of history are, as it were, telescoped, and 
expectancy ignores time. The eschatological teaching 
of Jesus, in which He stands in the prophetic succession, 
using the prophetic methods, may serve as an illustra- 
tion. His Second Advent is presented as the immediate 
background of the Fall of Jerusalem ; and in the Apostolic 
Hope that Advent was thought of as even more imminent. 
What now seem to us events of altogether secondary 
influence on the progress of the Kingdom of God are in 
the prophetic perspective invested with final and decisive 
importance. 

(2) While prophecy thus dealt with the history of 
the Hebrew people as divine providence in judgement 
or mercy, and associated with contemporary events the 
final issues of God’s dealings with His people, in the 
Apocalyptic literature we can mark a change, which 
may be briefly described in four words. In Apocalyptic 
prophecy was individualized, universalized, supernatural- 
tzed, and symbolized. Each of these tendencies had 
shown itself in the later prophets, but in the Apocalyptic 
writings each became more dominant and manifest. 
While the earlier prophets were concerned with the 
nation, in Apocalyptic the individual in respect of his 
eternal destiny is one object of interest. While in 
prophecy the nations brought into contact with the 
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chosen people are thought of as also subject to God's 
rule, in Apocalyptic it is a world-wide drama which is 
envisaged. While in the pictures of the future the 
prophets keep within the bounds of historical reality, and 
earth is the scene of God’s judgement or mercy, in Apoca- 
lyptic heaven is also brought into the picture, and the 
supernatural replaces to a large extent the historical. 
The language of prophecy, when it deals with the future 
which is not already foreshadowed in the present, must 
necessarily be figurative and poetic, as no prophet can 
anticipate in details the exact conditions of a later age ; 
and if he could, and described what he thus knew, he 
would be unintelligible to his contemporaries, to the very 
persons whom it was his aim to teach and influence. 
The use of symbol is not altogether unknown to the 
prophets, but in the Apocalypses symbolism often of 
a very artificial and even fantastic type predominates. 
One reason for this was that the Apocalypses were 
written in times of persecution to comfort and sustain 
the persecuted by the assurance that God still reigned, 
and despite appearances was in reality fulfilling His 
purpose for their deliverance and the overthrow of their 
oppressors. Thussymbolism served to hide the meaning 
‘of these writings from those against whom the assurances 
of divine judgement were directed. The Book of Daniel 
belongs to the period of persecution of the Jewish Church 
under Antiochus Epiphanes about 168 B.c. The Book 
of the Revelation dates either from the Neronian or 
the Domitian persecutions of the Christian Church. 
Each of these books is concerned with contemporary 
events and their immediate issues, and seeks to show 
what God is doing and will do for His saints. Neither 
book has any reference to the course of human history 
throughout the centuries, and it is idle and vain trifling, 
due to an entire misunderstanding of the character and 
the purpose of this class of literature, to suppose that 
events of our own time are there foretold, and we can 
discover to-day the fulfilment of predictions contained 
in these books. It may be added that, when Jesus 
Himself confessed ignorance of the time of His Second 
Advent, it is presumptuous folly for our modern inter- 
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preters of prophecy to claim that they know the hour 
of His coming. 

_ (3) The First Advent of the Son of God on earth was 
itself a fulfilment of prophecy. He claimed that He was 
the long-promised Messiah, and that He had come not 
to destroy but to fulfil law and prophecy. It is certain, 
however, that His life and work did not correspond 
exactly in detail with the Messianic predictions, nor even 
were the purpose and the method the same. He dis- 
appointed the Jewish people and lost His popularity by 
His refusal to be the Messiah of the popular expectations 
based on the prophetic predictions. He fulfilled the 
ideal of the Suffering Servant of God, which till then 
had not been regarded as a prophecy of the Messiah at all. 
He transcended in fulfilling prophecy ; He corrected its 
defects, expanded its horizon, refined its tone, and 
elevated the temporal goods to the height of the eternal 
Good. Is it to be supposed for a moment that He who 
as Son revealed God as Father, and as Saviour redeemed 
men unto God, and who is increasingly in the world 
exercising His mediatorial sovereignty in truth and grace 
will in His Second go back from the glory of His First 
Advent to the beggarly elements of the predictions of 
a Jewish Messiah? Of this rather may we be sure, that 
His Second Advent will transcend all the hopes that the 
Christian Church can cherish, however bright and 
beautiful, good and gracious they may be, even as His 
First Advent transcended all the predictions of the 
Messiah. It is not unbelief but faith to leave behind 
all the prophetic imagery and Apocalyptic symbolism, 
which is but the shadow of good things to come, and 
to lay hold on the substance in the eternal reality of 
the holy love and the saving grace of God in Christ, and 
to keep fast the conviction that it is by no catastrophic, 
spectacular, supernatural event that the consummation 
of God’s purpose in human history will be reached, but 
by a moral and a religious triumph of the truth and 
grace of Christ over the unbelief and sin of man. 


‘ 


Ill 
PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER 


(x) Ir God in the fulfilment of His purpose has limited 
Himself as regards both His foreknowledge and _fore- 
ordination of the events in which He has entered into 
copartnership with man, if His is a real participation 
in the historical process of man’s redemption, so that 
He struggles and suffers with man, then surely prayer 
gains a new meaning and a fresh worth. It is very 
difficult to see how in the old doctrine of predestination 
any room was left at all for prayer in any intelligible 
sense. If God has fixed everything beforehand, prayer 
cannot change anything. If, however, God’s purpose 
is fulfilled in a constant adjustment of God’s activity 
to man’s actions, so that in very truth God and man 
share the same experience and are partners in the same 
enterprise, it is evident that and how prayer is a neces- 
sary and efficient factor in the process. The order of 
nature and the course of history are under the guardian- 
ship and guidance of God, so that the forces of evil are 
necessarily restrained in the range of their efficiency, 
and that the powers of good are as certainly reinforced 
for issues greater than lie in human possibility ; but 
with these two conditions God’s activity is constantly 
dependent on man’s within the whole realm of his 
freedom. 

(2) That freedom is not restricted to what man him- 
self can do; by prayer it is extended to that vaster 
realm in which man knows his impotence, and owns his 
dependence on the activity of God. As it is impious for 
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man, as in magic and fortune-telling, to arrogate to 
himself any of the functions God has reserved for Himself, 
so it is impious also (although many pious people pride 
themselves on doing it) to ask God to do for him what it 
is His will that he should do for himself. Ignorance, 
indifference, and indolence only mock God in seeking 
refuge in His omniscience and omnipotence. Prayer 
is not an escape from or a substitute for the full use of 
all the freedom with which God has dowered man. But 
as regards his own self-development, his dependence 
on nature and society, his solicitude for loved ones, 
and the coming of God’s kingdom on earth, man soon 
discovers his own insufficiency ; and in prayer he seeks 
his sufficiency in God. In prayer man’s freedom is 
released from the limitations imposed by his weakness 
and is allied with the resources of God. Not that God 
is at man’s disposal, as a means to man’s ends, for it is 
profane to suppose that prayer can bend God’s will to 
our wishes. The necessary condition of all acceptable 
and efficacious prayer is that it is offered in the name 
of Christ, that is, within the limits and in accord with 
the character of the purpose of God revealed in Jesus 
Christ, and that its dominating purpose is, “ Not My 
will, but Thine be done.” As the Will of God is no 
ineluctable fate, but a Father’s grace which takes 
account of His children’s wishes, nay, even waits for 
those wishes in bestowing His gifts, there is a wide 
realm of desire and purpose within which man’s freedom 
can be fully exercised in prayer. 

(3) God does send sunshine and shower on just and 
unjust ; in the judgement or mercy of God innocent 
and guilty often share a common outward lot, although 
the inward life of each will be differently affected thereby ; 
yet there are natural goods even that may come to us 
only when and as we ask for them, and still more _do 
moral goodness and the religious good, the life in God 
Himself, depend on the receptivity of faith, the exercise 
of prayer. That our relation to Him may be the fully 
personal one of conscious and voluntary communion, 
God limits Himself in the bestowal of His gifts. It 
would be arrogance for us to ask God to work miracles 
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on our behalf; but it would be no less irreverence for 
us to assume that the order of nature, on which we 
depend, goes on inevitably apart from His will, so that 
all which befalls us in our life within nature comes to us 
from nature and not God, and so would come, and could 
not but come, whether we prayed or not. If His relation 
to nature be as direct and constant as has been main- 
tained in preceding pages, we are dependent at every 
moment not on a soulless nature which heeds us not, 
but on a loving Father who is and works in all, through 
all, and over all. So while we cannot properly pray that 
God should by His omnipotence restrain evil and compel 
good in others according to our wishes, yet as He has an 
intimate relation to all souls, and can influence by His 
Spirit, we can pray for others that they may be delivered 
from the bondage of sin into the freedom of the sons of 
God. When we pray for the coming of His kingdom 
we do not, if our prayer is intelligent, pray for its estab- 
lishment by supernatural acts of divine power, but that 
the rational, moral, and spiritual resources of God may 
abound and prevail with the free assent of men over 
unbelief and wickedness. As the will of God Himself 
is no arbitrary sovereignty, but a Father’s will for a 
family of God, freely knowing, trusting, loving, serving, 
and finding their good in Him, our prayers are no 
challenge of that will, but our putting ourselves within 
the movements of that will, and are necessary if that will 
in accordance with its character is to be fulfilled, since 
God has called us to be sharers in and partners with His 
purpose. 

(4) We must not, then, allow ourselves to be argued 
into the assumption that our prayers have only sub- 
jective value and no objective validity. No less in 
them than our actions we co-operate in the efficacious 
activity of God in nature and history. Neither should 
we rob ourselves of our freedom in prayer by an undue 
anxiety about what we may or may not pray for. For 
anything false, wrong, unloving we dare not pray, for 
such a request would be mockery of God. For material 
goods we may pray with due submission to the will of 
God in bestowing and withholding, and without expect- 
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ing that God must act supernaturally in order to effect 
His good will towards us. For moral goodness and the 
religious good we may, we ought to pray, with a holy 
boldness ; here we may expect great things from God, 
for He desires to bestow great things upon us. It is His 
will that where sin abounds, grace should abound more 
exceedingly. As we in constant prayer enter into 
closer communion with God we shall learn the secrets of 
prayer; we shall cease to pray for what concerns our- 
selves in only a selfish and -worldly interest ; we shall 
abound more and more in prayer for all that affects the 
hallowing of His name, the doing of His will, and the 
coming of His kingdom. 


IV 
HUMAN SOCIETY AS AN ORGANISM 


(1) In his Synthetic Philosophy Herbert Spencer 
has treated human society as an organism in order to 
show that the same laws hold in Sociology as in Biology. 
There are four particulars in which societies and living 
bodies resemble the one the other. (i.) There is an 
increase in mass, sometimes many thousandfold from 
the beginning to the full development. (ii.) There is a 
development from simple to complex structure.  (iii.) 
There is a growing differentiation of functions and corre- 
sponding organs, and a consequent increase in the mutual 
dependence of all the parts on one another and the whole. 
(iv.) There is a survival by the whole of its parts, for 
with constant change in these, that continues to exist 
and to develop. In one respect, however, Spencer held 
that society is not organic.. While in the body, owing 
to the nervous system and the brain, there is a common 
feeling of pain or pleasure as any part is affected, human 
society has no corporate consciousness, for it has no 
central. sensorium. On this difference he bases his 
practical conclusion, that as only individuals can feel 
pain or pleasure, and the society as a whole cannot, the 
State exists only for the benefit of its citizens, and no 
individual should be sacrificed to the supposed interests 
of the society. It is the policy of laissez-faire that he 
advocates. 

(2) Deferring meanwhile the consideration of the 
analogy between a body and a society, the exception 
Spencer insists on may first of all be examined to test 
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the truth or error of his statement. We may agree with 
him, although for a fitter reason than his, that human 
personality as rational, moral, and religious, as con- 
scious of freedom, duty, immortality, and as having 
affinity to and capable of entering into communion 
with God, is sacred, and can never be properly used as 
merely the instrument of another’s will, the tool for his 
labour, or the plaything of his leisure. The lowliest 
man is an end in himself, and must not be treated as a 
means to anend. For this reason slavery and prostitu- 
tion can be unreservedly condemned, and, with some 
qualifications, even compulsory military service. We 
must differ from him in asserting that, as the relations 
of men to one another are not material only, but for 
the most part spiritual, the absence of a common sen- 
sorium does not prove that there cannot be a corporate 
consciousness. There may be common ideas, senti- 
ments, ideals, memories, associations, purposes, which 
so possess and direct the thought, feeling, and action of 
all the citizens, who duly recognize the privilege and fully 
accept the obligation of common membership in a 
society, that there is a unity not less but even more real, 
because conscious and voluntary, than that of a body. 
The individual may find his freedom and fulfilment not 
only in service of but even sacrifice for the society. 
It is Paul’s deduction from the organic character of 
society and not Spencer’s that commends itself to con- 
science and reason. The members of a society do suffer 
and do rejoice together. Profoundly true are the words 
of George Eliot in the Epilogue to Romola. *‘ It is only 
a poor sort of happiness that could ever come by caring 
very much about our own narrow pleasures. We can 
only have the highest happiness, such as goes along 
with being a great man, by having wide thoughts, and 
much feeling for the rest of the world as well as our- 
selves; and this sort of happiness often brings so much 
pain with it, that we can only tell it from pain by its 
being what we would choose before everything else, 
because our souls see it is good. There are so many 
things wrong and difficult in the world, that no man can 
be great, he can hardly keep himself from wickedness, 
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unless he gives up thinking much about pleasure and 
rewards, and gets strength to endure what is hard and 
painful.” 

(3) From the standpoint of physical science, and 
accepting the principle of the survival of the fittest in the 
struggle for existence, Benjamin Kidd in his Social 
Evolution reaches an opposite conclusion to Spencer’s. 
Progress in human society demands the predominance 
of altruism over egoism, the regard for others over the 
regard for self. We need not accept the distinction he 
makes between reason and religion, or his description 
of religion as an ultra-rational sanction of altruistic 
conduct, in accepting his view as much truer to fact 
than Spencer’s. In his Principles of Western Civilization 
he seeks to fortify his position by a historical survey to 
prove that the necessary condition of progress is the 
subordination of the present and the individual to the 
future and the universal. This conclusion, too, we may 
accept with this qualification, that the antithesis is over- 
stated. As man is social personality, linked by memory 
to the past, and by hope to the future of the race, and by 
manifold common interests to its present, he does not 
sacrifice his highest self in regard for others or for the 
coming generation, although the lower self may need to 
be repressed. The more organic a society is in the fuller 
sense of possessing a common purpose, the more likely 
is it not only to survive, but even make progress. 

(4) The same conception of an organism is applied 
to human society from the standpoint of idealist philo- 
sophy by Mackenzie, in his Introduction to Social Philo- 
sophy. “In our organisms the relations of the parts 
are intrinsic ; changes take place by an internal adapta- 
tion; and its end forms an essential element in its 
nature.” Accordingly, society may be described as an 
organism, because (1.) ‘‘ Human beings have an intrinsic 
relation’ to their society, in so far as their individual 
nature is formed and coloured by it.’”’ Personality can 
develop only in society. (ii.) “It is through develop- 
ment of individual lives that society grows.’”’ Social 
progress depends on the testimony, influence, and 
service of the men and women whose outlook is wider 
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and foresight keener than those of most of their fellows. 
(iii.) ‘‘ If man is to become rational he must make for 
himself a rational environment,” and ‘‘ this he finds for 
himself in society.’’1 As rational, man sets before him- 
self an end to be reached, and this cannot be anything 
else than self-realization, the development of his per- 
sonality in accordance with its ideal. But this self is 
not an isolated individual, independent and sufficient 
in itself. Social relations are essential and not acci- 
dental to it, for it is only in communion and co-operation 
with others that any man’s faculties of mind, heart, and 
will are brought into exercise and thus developed. 
Individual development and social progress mutually 
depend, for the perfection of the parts and the whole 
cannot be separated. 

(5) This conception was a decided advance on the 
prevalent “ atomic ”’ view of the relation of individuals 
in a society. We cannot now go back behind it; we 
must even insist that society is at least as organic in 
respect of mutual dependence of the parts on the whole 
as is a body. We may, however, advance beyond it, as 
Herbert Spencer’s practical conclusion shows that the 
analogy is inadequate. Human society is more organic 
than a body, because its unity is known and willed, and 
so can be consciously and voluntarily made still more a 
unity. There is accordingly a serious danger in attempt- 
ing to identify biological and sociological laws ; heredity 
and environment need not be as potent factors in social 
evolution as they have been in vital developments ; and 
there is in ideas, ideals, sentiments, purposes, and actions 
within society a more potent factor for change. 

(i.) It is on such grounds that Dr. Maciver in his 
book, Community : A Sociological Study, rejects the con- 
ception of society as an organism. “‘ It requires only a 
little analysis to detect the falsity of an analogy which 
has wrought harm, not only in the study of general 
sociology, but in ethics, politics, psychology, and 
economics as well. There are, indeed, as we have 
already admitted, several very significant resemblances 
between community and organism. But it is a false 

1 Pp. 147, 150, 158, 180. 
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and pernicious deduction which regards community as 
any kind of organism. To prove this statement it is 
unnecessary here to enter into the details of the analogy. 
One or two general observations will suffice. (1) There 
is one essential difference between a community and an 
organism which destroys all real analogy. An organism 
is or has—according as we interpret it—a single centre 
or unity of life, a purpose or a consciousness which is no 
purpose or consciousness of the several parts but only 
of the whole. A community consists of myriad centres 
of life and consciousness, of true autonomous individuals 
who are merged in no such corporate unity, whose 
purposes are lost in no such corporate purpose. .. .” 
“‘(2) We know better the meaning of society than th 
meaning of organism! .. . It is in human society that we 
understand the meaning of ‘ reciprocal ends and means,’ 
in the interactions of men who through interaction 
fulfil their individual and common purposes. So we 
are here first of all interpreting organisms in terms of 
society, and then reflecting the analogy back. Which 
is as perverse as to say of a man that he is a very good 
likeness of his portrait !_ Only that in this case the like- 
ness does not hold! When the biologists have told us 
whether an organism is an engine or a chemical com- 
pound or a spirit, or an ‘ entelechy ’ or all together, we 
shall better understand the analogy it bears to a com- 
munal group; but before that we may have gone a long 
way in the direct understanding of community! (3) 
Sometimes men find the analogy to lie between state 
and organism, sometimes between community and 
organism, but generally they confuse the two. Now 
community is a matter of degree, with no set bounds, 
whereas organism is a closed system. Is the city of 
Edinburgh a social organism? But it is part of the 
community of Scotland. Is Scotland an organism ? 
But it is part of the community of the United Kingdom. 
Is the United Kingdom an organism? But a wider 
community envelops and is enveloping it. Organisms 
within organisms, and not as parasites |” 1 

(ii.) Much that is here urged has already been said, 
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_ if in other words, in the preceding criticism of Spencer 
and Kidd. To the inadequacy of the analogy we must 
fully assent ; against a biological interpretation of society 
in the categories even of physical science, based on such 
an analogy, we may with the writer no less emphatically 
protest. But does he adequately recognize that this 
analogy did serve a useful purpose in carrying many 
beyond the individualism of doctrine and practice that 
was current and dominant in the greater part of last 
century, and that for those who still cling to the 
“atomic ’’ view the “ organic’ may serve as a deliver- 
ance in the terms of science which they think they can 
better understand, and so may lead them to a more 
adequate view ? 

(6) That Dr. Maciver does offer us a much more 
adequate view may be most gratefully acknowledged. 
It would be a great pleasure to the writer and much 
profit to the reader to give a full account of this quite 
exceptionally valuable study of society, but only a very 
brief summary can for the present purpose be attempted. 

(i.) “‘ Society,” he says, “‘ the most general term of all, 
I intend to use in a universal or generic sense to include 
every willed relationship of man to man.” It is evident 
that the word willed is the important term. “ By a 
community I mean any area of common life, village, or 
town, or district, or country, or even wider area. To 
deserve the name community, the area must be some- 
how distinguished from further areas, the common life 
may have some characteristic of its own such that the 
frontiers of the area have some meaning. All the laws 
of the cosmos, physical, biological, and psychological, 
conspire to bring it about that beings who live together 
shall resemble one another. Wherever men live together | 
they develop in some kind or degree distinctive common 
characteristics—manners,. traditions, modes of speech, 
and soon. These are the signs and consequences of an 
effective common life. It will be seen that a community 
may be part of a wider community, and that all com- 
munity is a question of degree. . . . The one extreme 1s 
the whole world of men, one'great but vague and in- 
coherent common life. The other extreme is the small 
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intense community within which the life of any ordinary 
individual is lived, a tiny nucleus of common life with a 
sometimes larger, sometimes smaller, and always vary- 
ing fringe.” 

(ii,) “‘ An association is an organization of social 
beings (or a body of social beings as organized) for the 
pursuit of some common interest or interests. It is a 
determinate social unity built upon common purpose.” 
“|... To a permanent purpose there always answers, in 
the nature of things, a permanent association ” such as 
Church or State. ‘‘ Among other associations the State 
has obviously a very peculiar and distinctive place ’’ in 
three respects—(I1) it ‘‘ seems to have some care for nearly 
every interest’; (2) it “can and does enforce”’ its 
““decisions on recalcitrant members ”’; (3) it “includes 
within its membership, or at least within its control, all 
the dwellers within determined communal frontiers.”’ + 
The Church in each of these respects, it may be 
observed, differs from the State. Its interest is religion, 
although religion is meant to leaven the whole lump 
of human interests; but its care for these others must 
be indirect. It will be false to its ideal if it uses any 
force to assert its authority. It is not confined within 
any geographical boundaries. Against the false view 
that dominates German policy Dr. Maciver refuses to 
identify community and State absolutely, and insists 
that “the growth of civilization means the growth of 
ever- widening community, the realization of social 
interests beyond the limits of politically independent 
groups.” ? Humanity is becoming a real community, 
although it has not yet secured its appropriate and 
adequate organization. 

(ui.) Another valuable distinction made in this 
volume is that between association as just discussed and 
institution. ‘“‘ Institutions are forms, established forms 
of relation between social beings in respect either 
simply of one another (as in the institution of rank) or 
of some external object (as in the institution of 
property). An association is more than a form, it is 
the creator as well as the created, it is a source of institu- 
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tions. An association has a subjective as well as an 
objective aspect, it too is created by common will, 
but it consists in wills as organized in respect of some 
common interest. An institution has an objective 
aspect alone, it is a means alone. . . . If we are to be strict 
in our thinking, we should speak of the family as an 
association and of marriage as an institution, of the 
State as an association and of representative govern- 
ment as an institution, of the Church as an association 
and of baptism as an institution.”’ 4 

(iv.) Only one other statement can be referred to, 
“The fundamental law of communal development may 
be expressed as follows: Socialization and individualiza- 
tion are the two sides of a single process.’’ Aman becomes 
more truly and fully himself as he is more closely and 
widely related to his fellow-men. In other words, 
“ Sociality and individuality develop pari passu, sociality 
and individuality being the qualities corresponding to 
the processes of socialization and individualization.”’ ? 

(7) These careful definitions are of great value when 
applied to the relation of the Spirit to the Church. The 
issue of the common interests of the faith, hope, and love 
of man receptive of and responsive to the love of God 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is the com- 
munity (koindma) of the Spirit. Of this community the 
Christian Church is the corresponding association. The 
preaching of the Gospel, the sacraments, the ministry are 
institutions by which the Church expresses and realizes 
the community of the Spirit. This community, how- 
ever, does not result as other communities do from 
human interests merely ; the association has not come 
by the will of man alone; the institutions are not of 
man’s devising and appointing. The Spirit of God as 
the source and the sustenance of the common life is the 
gift of God for the completion of the revelation of God 
and the actualization of the redemption of man in 
Christ ; and the consequent association and institutions 
are also given. The fundamental law of communal 
development holds within the Church. A man becomes 
most Christian as he becomes’ most churchman, not of 
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course in the unfortunately restricted sense in which 
that term is often used. The variety and intimacy of 
his relations to his fellow-Christians enlarges and enriches 
his own Christian experience and character. What has 
been already said about the community of the Spirit is 
thus fully verified and confirmed by the best-informed 
and most discerning thought on the nature of human 
society and the laws of its progress. As this ideal of 
community becomes a reality in the nation, nay even in 
mankind, the Church will find itself more and more in 
an environment congenial to its unity, hostile to its 
divisions. Should it wait for such outward influences 
to make it what, according to the will of God, it ought 
ever to be? Should it not rather be ahead of the best 
thought and life in society, and should not the com- 
munity of the Divine Spirit set a pattern and afford a 
motive for every other community of the spirit of man ? 


V 


THE TERMS USED IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOGMAS OF THE INCARNATION AND THE 
TRINITY 


(1) THE most famous of the terms used to define the 
relation of the Son to the Father was spootc.ov, ex- 
panded into the phrase éx tijs ovoias tod Ilarpdés. (i.) It 
is well known that the term gave great offence to many 
conservative theologians ; for it was suspected as having 
been used by Sabellianism, in which the three persons 
(rpdcwra, not trocrdoes) are only modes successive 
in turn of the ovoia (substantia) of God who is 
unity (uovds). These modes are consubstantial, and so 
dpoovcwov appeared to threaten a return to this modal 
monarchianism. It may be remarked in passing that 
where, as in the Adyos Christology, the Son is a distinct 
hypostasis from the Father, monotheism is preserved by 
emphasis on the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, and that, as in Sabellianism, where the co- 
* equality is asserted, the distinctions in the same interest 
are not hypostatic but modal. 

(ii.) To fix the intention of Athanasius in his insist- 
ence on the term we must trace the use of the term ovoia 
further back, and thus determine whether the reproach 
was justified or not. ‘‘ The term ovoia (essence) in 
Aristotle signified, first, a thing in the concrete, which is a 
subject and cannot be a predicate, an individual object, 
the supporter of attributes, and, secondly, a class, be it a 
species or a larger class, a geniis.’”1 This ambiguity of 

1 Fisher’s History of Christian Doctrine, p. 137. 
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the term is a serious defect when it is used in precise 
definition to mark off orthodoxy from heresy. It is 
certain that Athanasius did not mean that Christ was an 
individual of a divine species or genus, and the Father 
another ; for that would have been a return to poly- 
theism, and would have made the trinity not a unity 
but a society. But, on the other hand, if Athanasius 
had meant that Father and Son are an individual sub- 
ject, he would have fallen back into modalism, a denial 
of the eternal distinction of Father and Son in the unity 
of the Godhead. His meaning lies between regarding 
Christ and God as an individual, and as two individuals 
of one species or genus. Neither of the two original 
senses of the term ovcia can be carried over into the 
meaning he assigned to dpootvo.ov. Certainly the rival 
term dpotovcvov was not preferable, for it denies both the 
unity of the substance and the sameness of the class to 
which Christ and God belong. 

(iii.) The Creed of Chalcedon, probably unintention- 
ally, takes advantage of the ambiguity of the term to 
describe Christ as dpoovovov tov airiv jpiv Kata THY 
dvOpwrétnta. This must mean that Christ and we 
belong to the same species—man, for it is not likely 
that the Fathers assumed an individual entity—mankind, 
to which individual men held similar relation as the 
Father and the Son to the unity of the Godhead. The 
following clause seems to indicate this, xara mavra 
dpovov ymiv Xwpis apaprias. Christ is not one with us, 
but like to us as belonging to the same species. This 
difference in the meaning of the term otcia may per- 
haps be made plainer by an illustration in our English 
speech. It means both the abstract general as mankind 
and the concrete individual as the man. To speak of 
Christ’s divinity or Godhead is not necessarily to affirm 
what Athanasius meant by spootvc.wv. He’ intended to 
suggest that the Son no less and no otherwise than the 
Father belongs to the one God. 

(2) How much farther does the phrase é« tis otcias - 
tov Llarpés ny us? This is the Nicene formula; 
the Chalcedon Creed reads: mpd aidvwv é« rod Larpds 
yevenbevra Kara tHv Oedtyta, and éx Mapias rhs Uapbévov 
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THs Ocordxov Kata tiv avOpwrdtnta. The Athanasian 
statement runs: “‘ Deus est ex substantia Patris ante 
saecula genitus ; Homo ex substantia Matris in saeculo 
natus.”” Here, again, words are used ambiguously. 

(i.) The generation out of the substance of the Father 
expresses in the intention of the Creed distinction but 
not separation ; the generation out of the substance of 
the mother surely expresses separation. Thus the 
Nicene formula, if we were to interpret it by the parallel- 
ism-in the Athanasian, would not necessarily guard the 
unity of Father and Son in the Godhead, but might 
mean separation as well as distinction. 

(u.) Two further questions about this language may 
be asked. Does not the term generation, even when 
qualified by the epithet eternal, suggest not only the 
origin of one individual in another, but even the subse- 
quent separation of the one from the other? Again, in 
the phrase in the Athanasian symbol ex substantia 
Maitris, is not the term substantia used in a more narrowly 
physical reference than its proper meaning allows? 
A physical analogy may illustrate the different senses 
of the parallel phrases. As the branch may be said to 
be of the substance of the tree, so is the Son of the Father ; 
as the offspring is of the substance of the parent, so is 
Christ of Mary. One other consideration must at this 
point be advanced. It will be observed how carefully 
the derivation from Mary is guarded by the qualifying 
phrase xara riv dvOpwrérnta. Is the description, then, 
of Mary as ris Ocordxov not illogical, even inconsistent ? 
If the being generated from Mary was confined to the 
manhood, how can the generating be extended to the - 
Godhead? The title was inserted, not because it was 
necessary, but because the phrase had been accepted 
as orthodox. : 

(3) Another term employed, the meaning of which 
is ambiguous, is ¢vovs. In the phrase ev dvo piceow 
or é« Svo0 dicewy the term seems to be nearly, if not 
quite, equivalent to ovcia. Popularly, nature and 
substance are used interchangeably; but strictly the 
difference is that between manhood and mankind or 
the man. The substance is the real entity ; the nature 
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is the totality of its attributes or characteristics. 
“‘ Different substances might have attributes in common, 
and so their natures might be similar ; but they them- 
selves remained distinct, and in thought at least could 
be distinguished from their natures; while the natures, 
too, of different things might have much in common 
with one another, but yet remained distinct, and could 
be spoken of almost as if they were real existences in 
themselves. This, however, was only a loose mode of 
speech—the reality was always the ‘substance’ to which 
the ‘nature belonged. The ‘ nature’ was not conceived 
of as being the ‘ substance’ nor the ‘ substance’ as being 
the ‘nature.’ ‘It’ was not ‘its nature,’ nor was ‘ its 
nature’ 1t.’)”’ + 

(i.) Recognizing this distinction, we may urge that 
what the Creed of Chalcedon did by changing from the 
term ovcia to the term ¢iors was to introduce ambiguity 
in the statement. Whenever we sum up the orthodox 
Christology in the phrase ‘‘ two natures in one person,” 
we do not mean exactly what the Fathers intended. 
They meant to affirm two substances in the one person, 
unconfused and unchanged, although they used at this 
point “‘ nature ’’-for “‘ substance.”” They meant a divine 
subject and a human subject distinct from one another 
in the one person (7pécwrov, tréoracis), as the subsequent 
disputes about one will or two wills show. 

(ii.) What most persons using the formula to-day 
would probably mean (and think themselves under 
cover of the ambiguity of language in close agreement 
with the creeds) is this, one subject possessing both 
human and divine attributes in so far as these are con- 
sistent. We identify subject and person ; it is one and 
the same self that thinks, feels, wills; and it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for us to think two subjects or selves, 
God and man, in the unity of one person. 

(iii.) The Athanasian Creed confirms this interpreta- 
tion of the Chalcedonian, for it runs: ‘‘ Unus omnino, 
non confusione Substantiae sed Unitate Personae.” It 
is two substances, subjects of attributes in the strict 
sense of the word, and not two natures in the proper 

1 Bethune-Baker’s Nestorius and his Teaching, p. 48. 
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use of the term, that the Creed of Chalcedon means to 
assert as united, unmixed, unchanged, undivided, un- 
separated in one person. 

(iv.) The first of these adverbs holds apart the divine 
ana human natures, so that the divine nature as im- 
passible had no share in the sufferings of the human. 
The second forbids any thought of any real humiliation 
of God or any real exaltation of man in the Incarnation, 
and rests on a static and not a dynamic view of God. 
The third and fourth are directed against what Nestorius 
was supposed to teach, two persons in Christ; but the 
terms used offer no indication how the unity of the 
natures could be concretely conceived. They may be 
a guard against error about the doctrine, but they are 
no help to an understanding of its truth. 

(4) The two words used for person, zpécwrov and 
vréoraous, next invite our attention, for it is upon the 
sense in which Nestorius used the second of these terms 
that his being heretical or not depends. 

(i.) It is freely admitted even by the defenders of the 
Creeds that the Greek philosophy, from which the 
formulae were drawn, had no adequate conception of 
personality, and that it is due to the influence of Christi- 
anity in invigorating the moral conscience and vitalizing 
the religious consciousness that the modern conception 
of personality is so much clearer and fuller. An in- 
adequate conception of personality alone explains how 
it was possible for these thinkers to conceive two sub- 
stances in one person unconfused and unchanged. 

(ii.) The term zpécwrov means face, countenance or 
expression of the face, appearance as regards condition or 
circumstance. In Sabellianism the term is applied to 
the three modes through which the divine unity passes. 
Father, Son, and Spirit are masks or réles successively 
assumed by the one God. Nestorius, as well as the 
orthodox Fathers who condemned him, used the term ; 
they did not suspect any heretical meaning in the term, 
but doubted his honesty in using it. 

# (ili.) He was suspected and condemned because of 
his use of the term imrdcracis. ' He refused to confess 
one hypostasis or a hypostatic union in Christ, because 
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he used the term in the older sense as equivalent to 
ovoia, and would not accept the new meaning which 
made it interchangeable with zpécwrov. The synonyms 
ovoia and trocracis are of different origin. ‘‘ Ousia is 
properly Platonic, while hypostasis, a comparatively 
modern and rare word, is properly Stoic.” 1 In the 
anathemas attached to the Nicene Creed there is the 
phrase é& érépas trootdcews 7) otoias, showing that the 
terms were then regarded as equivalent ; and Athanasius 
in one of his later writings asserts their identical meaning. 
In the later decades of the fourth century some theolo- 
gians had corne to use it as equivalent to rpécwrov for 
the three “ modes ” of existence in the one substance of 
the Godhead, and this use had found general but not 
universal acceptance. Nestorius himself recognizes it. 
There is no distinct proof that the term had been used 
for the person of Christ as the unity of the godhead and 
manhood. Cyril is not consistent in his use, and the 
ambiguity of the word was useful to him, as his mind 
wavered between a unity of nature and a unity of person 
in Christ. Eutyches in his monophysitism supposed 
himself to be following in Cyril’s footsteps. Cyril 
avoided a duality of person by assuming that it was an 
impersonal human nature that was assumed by the Word 
of God. But Nestorius and the Monophysites from their 
opposed standpoints denied that nature could be non- 
hypostatic. For Nestorius two natures meant. two 
hypostases, for the Monophysites one hypostasis meant 
one nature. That Nestorius had an adequate conception 
of the personal unity of Christ need not be maintained ; 
but his use of the term hypostasis did not justify his con- 
demnation for asserting two persons in Christ. 

(iv.) The terms hypostasis and ousia (subsistentia and 
substantia), originally identical in meaning, in course of 
time came to be used in the doctrine of the Trinity and 
of the Person of Christ in different and even inconsistent 
senses. Ousza expresses the unity of the Godhead, and 
hypostasis the unity in the person of Christ. Hypostasis 
expresses the trinity in the Godhead, and ousia the 
duality in the person of Christ. In the one case we have 

1 Bigg, The Christian Platonists, p. 164. ' 
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three hypostases in one ousia; in the other, two ousiat in 
one hypostasis. The confusion would not be quite so 
badly confounded if we were to speak consistently of 
three hypostases in the one ousia of God, and of two 
physes in the one prosopon of Christ, or, as the Latin 
terms are more familiar, three subsistences in one sub- 
stance, and two natures in one person. But it would be 
better to abandon this terminology altogether. 

(5) The ecclesiastical dogma was developed and its 
terminology fixed in connection with the Christological 
controversies ; and the orthodox doctrine was affirmed, 
so far as was necessary against the heresy of Macedonius 
and the Pneumatomachians his followers, in respect of 
the Holy Spirit with similar categories of thought. 
One difference of terms is worth noting. While Christ is 
described as begotten of God, and an eternal generation 
of the Son from the Father is taught, the Spirit is described 
as proceeding from the Father (rd éx rot Ilarpis ék- 
mopevopevov), a term chosen with reference to John xv. 26, 
the eternal procession corresponding to the eternal 
generation, a similar criticism of the term being appli- 
cable. In the West the filioqgue clause was added, 
thus conjoining the Son with the Father as the source 
of the Spirit. An intermediate position, which certainly 
is preferable, as it corresponds with the historical revela- 
tion, is that the Spirit proceeds from the Father through 
the Son. 


THE END 
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